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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE BRITISH NAVY. 


A History of the Royal Navy, from the earliest times 
to the Wars of the French Revolution. By Sir N. 
Harris Nicolas, G.C.,M.G. Vol. I. 8vo. Pp. 
469. London, R. Bentley. 

Sie Hargis Nicos is most fortunate in his choice 

of subjects, and in devoting his habits of diligent 

research and general ability to themes which re- 
quire all the former, and are worthy of the latter. 

No sooner has he completed the memoirs of the 

greatest naval hero of England, than he starts 

afresh with the arm by which he achieved his fame, 
the navy itself, and has here begun a history which, 
when finished, bids fair to be such as the sea-girt 
island-and ruler of the waves ought to have dedi- 
cated to its ages of maritime exploit and immortal 
glory. “Almost every thing” (observes the pre- 
face) “that has been hitherto published on the 
maritime affairs of England before the sixteenth 
century was derived from the accounts given by 
chroniclers of sea-fights and predatory incursions ; 
but such narratives afford a very imperfect idea of 
the size and equipment of ships, and contain none 
of those details with which the public records 
abound, and from which alone a satisfactory know- 
ledge of the creation, progress, and regular organi- 
sation of the Royal Navy can be obtained. These 
genuine and copious sources of information have 
never before (incredible as it must seem) been con- 
sulted for a history of the English Navy ; and from 
the immense mass of facts which they yield, an au- 
thentic, and, it is hoped, a valuable and interesting 
History of the Royal Navy may be written. The 
design of this works will perhaps be best under- 
stood, by describing the plan and contents of the 
present volume. No. better mode of treating the 
subject suggested itself, than to consider that it ad- 
mitted of two divisions: 1. The Civil History; 
containing the formation, economy, and govern- 
ment of the Navy. 2, The Military History. To 
the first division belong the construction, the size, 
tig, appearance, tonnage, armament, stores, equip- 
ment, and expense of the various classes of ves- 
sels; the manner in which ships and seamen were 
obtained by the Crown, and the number and de- 
scription of the officers and crews, their pay, pro- 
visions, prize-money, and discipling. Under this 
division every thing else relating to the Navy has 
been noticed; namely, the Cinque-Ports, ‘Fock. 
yards, lighthouses, pilotage, maritime laws, the law 
of wreck, taxes and other contributions for naval 
subsidies, the Court of Admiralty, the right of Eng- 
land to the sovereignty of the seas, the invention 
of the compass and of the modern rudder, the na- 
tional flag, &c. To these statements are added 
biographical notices of the admirals and other per- 
sons who have been eminently distinguished for 

their talents or prowess at sea, The second divi- 

sion treats only of active naval proceedings; that 

is to say, the employment of ships in piratical acts, 
military expeditions, remarkable voyages, and, of 
course, all sea-fights.”’ 

Such is the plan. The volume commences with 

8 brief notice of all that can be gathered respectin 

the British, Roman, Saxon and Danish wars, a 

pauses but shortly on the Norman invasion, A 

curious remark is made on the latter. struggles, 

namely, that every invader and conqueror was in 
reality an enemy to the mixed descendants of his 

own forefathers, and not as generally viewed a 

foreign foe engaged in hostilities against a different 

race of men. The early fleets of England were 
Balarged 62.) 





composed of vessels belonging to the Crown and | Coeur de Lion forms the first great epoch in the 


vessels belonging to the People, and all were jeal- | naval history of England. 


ously preserved for the service of the nation : 

“ It seems scarcely possible that admirals and 
a court of admiralty should have existed so early 
as the time of Henry the First. 


| 


Ships of a much larger 
size, and of various descriptions, were constructed ; 
voyages were performed to the Mediterranean; 
codes of marine law were established; and a Bri- 


Lord Coke only | tish armament made conquests in distant seas. 


claims for that court an existence ‘ long before the | The English Navy seems to have consisted chiefly, 
reign of Edward the Third :’* but his commen- | if not entirely, of large galleys, afterwards called 
tator, the learned Prynne, states that he had seent | galliasses and galiones, small and light galleys for 
an ordinance made at Ipswich in the reign of King | war, and of busses,* which were large ships of bur- 


Henry the First, by the admirals of the north and 
west, and other lords and divers kings before that 
time, containing the manner of outlawing and ba- 
nishing persons attainted of felony or trespass in 
the admiral’s court; ‘by which it was,’ he said, 
‘apparent that there was an admiral’s court, and 
proceedings in it, even in criminal and capital 
causes relating to mariners and seamen, as well as 
in civil, in the reign of King Henry the First, de- 
rived from our Saxon kings, Alfred, Edgar, Ethelred, 
and others, who had the dominion of the British 
ocean, which continued in use till the reign of 
King Richard the First.’.} The only payment 
which is known to be made by Henry for any 
naval purpose was in 1130, when forty shillings 
were charged the king by Anketil de Wirec in his 
accounts of the revenues of the county of Durham, 
which he had laid out in purchasing two ships.§ 
“In 1181, Henry the Second issued an ordi- 
nance regulating the quantity of arms which per- 
sons of various ranks were to furnish for the de- 
fence of the realm, and which contains a remark- 
able clause respecting the Navy. The justices 
itinerant were commanded to declare in each 
county, that no one under the heaviest penalties 
should buy or sell any ship to be taken from 
England, nor induce any seamen to go out of Eng- 
land.|| The two great marts for foreign commerce 
in the twelfth century were London and Bristol. 





den, with a bluff bow and bulging sides, chiefly 
used for the conveyance of troops, stores, pro- 
visions, and merchandise. No drawing or de- 
scription of English ships before the reign of King 
Edward the Second justifies the idea that they 
had more than one mast; but some of the busses 
in the fleet which accompanied King Richard the 
First from Messina to Cyprus are said to have had 
a ‘three-fold expansion of sails;’+ an ambiguous 
expression, which may mean that they had three 
sails on one mast, or that the sails were affixed to 
two more masts. ° bd oe 

“ Although it is uncertain whether any English 
ships were engaged in the conflicts with the Saracens 
before the arrival of Richard the First in Palestine, 
yet, as the accounts given by Vinesauf of two sea~ 
fights are perhaps the only existing descriptions 
of the naval warfare of the period, it is desirable to 
insert a literal translation of his curious narrative. 
The first of these battles$ appears to have taken 
place about Easter, 1190: ‘The people of the town 
(Acre) ill brooked their loss of the liberty of the 
sea, and resolved to try what they could effect in a 
naval battle. They brought but their galleys, there- 
fore, two by two, and, preserving a seemly array in 
their advance, rowed out to the open sea to fight 
the approaching enemy ; and our men preparing to 
receive them, since there appeared no escape, has- 
tened to the encounter. On the other hand, our 


William of Malmesbury says,‘ The noble city of; people manned the war-fleet, and, making an 
London, rich in the wealth of its citizens, is filled | oblique circuit to the left, removed to a distance, so 
with the goods of merchants from every land, and | that the enemy should not be denied free egress. 
especially from Germany; whence it happens that | When they had advanced on both sides, our ships 
when there is a dearth in England, on account. of , were disposed in a curved and not a straight line ; 
bad harvests, provisions can be bought there | so that, if the enemy attempted to break through, 
cheaper than elsewhere ; and foreign merchandise | they might be enclosed and defeated. The ends of 
is brought to the city by thefamousriver Thames.’[ | the line being drawn out in a sort of crescent, the 
Of Bristol he observes, that ‘ its haven was a re- | stronger were placed in front, so that a sharper on- 
ceptacle for ships coming from Ireland and Nor- | set might be made by us, and that of the enemy be 


way, and other foreign lands, lest a region so | checked. 


blessed with native riches should be deprived of 
the benefits of foreign commerce.’** The trade 
with Germany was particularly mentioned in a 
letter from Henry the Second to the Emperor 
Frederick, in the year 1157. ‘ Let there,’ he 
says, ‘ be between ourselves and our subjects an 
indivisible unity of friendship and peace, and safe 
trade of merchandise.’{+ The reign of Richard 


¢ “ Fourth Institute, p. 142.” 
Black ik in the Admiralty,’ pp, 24, 27. It is 
that this book cannot now be found: 
it is not in the registry of the Admiralty, nor in the library 
at Doctors’ Commons; nor has any trace of it been dis- 
covered. The gest importance of the early documents 
referred to by Prynne, especially respecting the right of 
England to the dominion of the seas—the favourite object 
of all English jurists of his time—renders a rigid exami- 
nation of the manuscript highly desirable; and as this 
seems impossible, too much caution cannot be shewn in 
adopting the quotations made from it.” s 
‘ Mi se nimadversions on Coke’s Fourth Institute,’ p. 
% ‘ Rot. Pip. 31 Men. I. p. 133.” 
1. ‘ Benedictus Abbas,’ i. 365-368.” 
“«* De Gestis Pontificam Anglorum,’ lib. ii. p. 133.” 
+ “ ‘Ravievie = 3 aoa Frisingens i, 
ee vicus, onicus i is,” lib. i, cap. 
xyvii.; reprinted by Hakluyt.” 








In the upper tiers the shields interlaced 
were placed circularly; and the rowers sat close 
together, that those placed above might have freer 
scope. The still and tranquil sea, as if fated to re- 
ceive the battle, became calm; so that neither the 
blow of the warrior, nor the stroke of the rower, 
might be impeded by the waves. Advancing nearer 
to each other, the trumpets sounded on both sides 
and mingled their dread clangour. First they con- 
tended with missiles; but our men, invoking the 
Divine aid, more earnestly plied their oars, and 
pierced the enemy’s ships with the beaks of their. 
own. Soon the battle became general; the oars 





* “ Bucca, buccia, bucea, buscia, bussa, burcia, a large 
ship like an ark (‘ in similitudinem pixidis’), with bulgi 
or bowed-out sides and obtuse prow. The derivations 
from the Dutch and Saxon, &c., would seem to make it 
literally a big-bellied vessel, ‘ panda alvo.’ a adds; 
that it 1. ed in English a busse, and derives the word 
from the modern Greek Bourtoy or Sourtiov, a wine-cask, 
on account of its shape.” 

+ “Roger of Wendover. Vide p. 114, post: The ex- 
tract in p. 77, and the records of the of King John, 
tend to shew that vessels had then only one mast.” 

+ “Southey, who has given a brief account of the first of 
these engagements (i. 172), from Lyttelton’s Life of King 
Henry ‘the Second, erroneously supposes it to have ec- 
curred after Richard's arrival.” 
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were entangled; they fought hand to hand; they 
grappled the ships with alternate casts, and set the 
decks* on fire with the burning oil commonly called 
the Greek fire. This fire, with a deadly stench and 
livid flames, consumes flint and iron; and, un- 
quenchable by water, can only be extinguished by 
sand or vinegar. What more direful than a naval 
conflict 2? What more fatal, where so various a fate 
involves the combatants? for they are either burnt 
and writhe in the flames, shipwrecked and are 
swallowed by the waves, or wounded and they 
perish by arms! There was one galley which, 
through the rashness of our men, turned its side 
close to the enemy; and thus, ignited by the fire 
thrown on board, admitted the Turks, who rushed 
in on all parts. The rowers seized with terror 
leapt into the sea, but a few soldiers, who from 
their heavier arms and ignorance of swimming re- 
mained through desperation, took courage to fight. 
An unequal battle raged; but by the Lord’s help, 
the few overcame the many, and retook the half- 
burned ship from the beaten foe. But another was 
boarded by the enemy, who had gained the ‘upper 
deck, having driven off its defenders ; those, how- 
ever, to whom the lower station had been as- 
signed, strove to escape by the aid of the rowers. 
A wonderful, truly, and a piteous struggle! for 
the oars tending in different directions by the 
impulse of the Turks, the galley was urged hither 
and thither. Our men, however, prevailed; and the 
enemy rowing above were thrust off by the Chris- 
tians and yielded. In this naval conflict the ad- 
verse side lost both a galley and a galliass with their 
crews; and our men, unhurt and rejoicing, achieved 
a glorious and solemntriumph. Drawing the hos- 
tile galley with them to the shore, the victors ex- 
posed it to be destroyed by our people of both sexes 
who met it by land. Then our women seized and 
dragged the Turks by their hair, beheaded them, 
treating them with every indignity, and savagely 
stabbing them; and the weaker their hands, so much 
the more protracted were the pains of death to the 
vanquished, for they cut off their heads, not with 
swords, but knives. No similar sea-fight so fatal 
had ever been seen, no victory achieved with so 
much peril and loss.’+ 

“The other engagement is of greater interest, as 
it shews the manner in which galleys were employed 
in attacking fortresses:—‘ Meanwhile the Pisans, 
and others skilled in naval tactics, to whom the 
siege of the town by sea was committed, erected a 
machine upon the galleys in the form ofa castle 
with bulwarks, so that it might overtop the walls, 
and afford an easy means of throwing darts. More- 
over, they made two ladders with steps, by which 
the summit of the walls might be gained. The 
then covered all those things and the galleys with 
extended hides, that they might be protected from 
injury, either from iron, or any missile whatsoever. 
‘All being prepared, the besiegers approached the 
* Tower of the Flies,’ which they attacked furiously 
with the discharge of cross-bow and darts. Those 
within manfully resisted them, with neither unequal 
strength nor success; for, when our men slew any 
of them, they delayed not to retaliate. And in 
order the more heavily to crush them, or drive 
* them offthe more easily, about two thousand Turks 
went out of the city to the galleys, to aid the be- 
sieged in the tower, while they harassed the Pisans 
on the opposite side. But our chosen warriors 
having advanced their engines as commodiously as 
they could to the tower, some began td throw great 
anchors at the tower, and whatsoever came to their 
hands, wood, or masses of stone, or showers of 
darts ; others, as they were disposed, were not slow 
to carry on a naval conflict with those at sea. The 
shieldst yielded to the anchors thrown against the 
tower, and were broken up. The tower indeed was 
assailed with wonderful and insupportable fury ; 
one party succeeding another when fatigued, with 
untiring energy and invincible valour. The darts 
flew about with a fearful noise, and larger missiles 





*Tabulata.” + “ Vinesauf, p, 273, et seq.” t “ Ancilia.” 





were hurled through the air. The Turks yielded 
in time, for they could no longer sustain the fight. 
And now, having raised the ladders for scaling the 
tower, our men hastened to ascend ; but the Turks, 
perceiving that the crisis was at hand, with great 
valour made all resistance, and threw down masses 
of stones of large size upon our people, to crush 
and throw them off the ladders. Afterwards they 
cast Greek fire upon the castle we had erected, 
which was set in flames; and those within it, per- 
ceiving this, were compelled with disappointed 
hopes to descend and retire. But meantime there 
was a countless slaughter of the Turks who opposed 
our men by sea; and, although at the tower a part 
of our people was unsuccessful, those at sea com- 
mitted great havoc on the Turks. At last the en- 
gies, together with the castle, the galleys, and all 
within, and the ladders that had been raised, being 
consumed by the devouring fire, the Turks, aban- 
doning themselves to rejoicing, with loud yells 
mocked at our discomfiture, shaking their heads,* 
whereat the Christians were beyond measure in- 
censed, being no less stung by their insulting taunts 
than by the misfortune they suffered.+” 

Continuing these records of the Lion-hearted 
monarch, we read : 

“ About the year 1190, when King Richard was 
at Chinon on his way to Marseilles, he issued the 
following ordinance, which is remarkable for being 
the earliest ‘ articles of war’ for the government of 
an English fleet. If any man slew another on 
board a ship, he was to be fastened to the dead 
body, and thrown with it into the sea: if the mur- 
der were committed on shore, he was to be bound 
to the corpse, and buried with it. If any one were 
convicted by legal testimony of drawing his knife 
upon another, or of drawing blood in any manner, 
he was to lose his hand. For giving a blow with 
the hand, without producing blood, the offender 
was to be plunged three times into the sea. Ifany 
one reviled or insulted another, he was on every 
occasion to pay to the offended party an ounce of 
silver. A thief was to have his head shaven, boil- 
ing pitch poured upon it, and feathers shaken over 
him, as a mark by which he might be known; and 
he was to be turned ashore at the first land at 
which the ship might touch. By another ordinance, 
every person was strictly required to be obedient 
to the commanders or justices of the fleet; and as 
they regarded themselves, and their return to their 
own countries, they were enjoined faithfully to ob- 
serve these regulations. It is singular that no 
penalty should have been provided for disobedience 
of orders, nor for any offence against discipline ; 
but the principal object seems to have been to pre- 


y | vent quarrels, and to render property secure. The 


punishment of ducking—perhaps keel-hauling — 
and of tarring and feathering, are thus proved to 
have been very ancient; and, however severe may 
be the present military law, it is satisfactory to 
know that it has lost some part, at least, of its ori- 
ginal barbarity. The immense fine imposed for 
irritating speeches, shews both the importance 
which was attached to so inevitable a cause of dis- 
cord, and the wealth of the crusaders. On the 8th 
of October, the Kings of England and France so- 
lemnly swore to maintain good faith each to the 
other during the crusade; and their respective 
nobles also vowed to observe that compact. The 
two monarchs, with the consent of their council, 
then adopted the following regulations for their 
armies. If any one died during the pilgrimage, 
he might dispose of all his arms, horses, and ap- 
parel, at his pleasure; and likewise of the moiety 
of the effects he had with him, provided nothing 
was sent back to his own country. The other 
moiety was to be given to the Archbishop of Rouen, 
the Bishop of Langres, and the Master of the Tem- 
plars, and the Master of the Hospitallers, Hugh 
Duke of Burgundy, and other personages, who 
were to expend the money in the recovery of the 





* “Moventes capita sua, subsannabant,” 
+ “ Vinesauf, p. 287." 
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Holy Land. No one in the whole army was ty 
play at any kind of game for gain, except th 
knights and clerks; but they were not permitte 
to lose more than twenty shillings in any one day 
and night ; and none of the knights and clerks wy 
to play for a greater sum, on the penalty of on 
hundred shillings. The two kings might, however, 
play as they thought proper. The royal servants | 
and those of the higher nobility, were to be allowe | 
to play to the amount of twenty shillings. If any | 
servants, mariners, or others, should be founj ) 
gambling by themselves, the servants were to ly 
flogged naked through the army for three days, 
and the mariners were to be plunged from the ship 
into the sea every morning, ‘after the manner of 
seamen,’ for three days, unless they could redeem 
themselves by fine. Ifa pilgrim borrowed any 
thing after he had commenced his journey, he wa 
to repay it; but he was not to be responsible for 
what he might have previously received. If, 
hired mariner or serving-man, or any one soever, 
except clerks and knights, should quit his lori 
during the expedition, no one else was to receiye 
him, except with the consent of his lord; and jf 
any one received him without the approbation of 
such lord, he was to be punished. If any one at. 
tempted aught against those regulations, he wa 
liable to be excommunicated by the archbishop and 
bishops of the whole army. All other transgressors 
were to be punished according to their sever) 
conditions, by the judgment of the Archbishop of 
Rouen, the Bishop of Langres, the Masters of the 
Templars and Hospitallers, and the other persons 
before alluded to.” 

The well-known Laws of Oleron were soon after 
promulgated; among which the following are not 
the least curious : 

‘“ By the first article, if a vessel arrive at Bor. 
deaux, Rouen, or any other similar place, and was 
there freighted for Scotland, or any other foreign 
country, and was in want of stores or provisions, 
the master was not permitted to sell the vessel, but 
he might, with the advice of his crew, raise money 
by pledging any part of her tackle or furniture. |i 
a vessel was wind or weather-bound, the master, 
when a change occurred, was to consult his crer, 
saying to them, ‘Gentlemen, what think you of 
this wind?’ and to be guided by the majority, 
whether he should put to sea. Ifhe did not do 
this, and any misfortune happened, he was to make 
good the damage. If a seaman sustained any hurt 
through drunkenness or quarrelling, the master 
was not bound to provide for his cure, but might 
turn him out of his ship; if, however, the injury 
occurred in the service of the ship, he was to be 
cured at the cost of the said ship. A sick sailor 
was to be sent on shore, and a lodging, candles, 
and one of the ship’s boys, or a nurse, provided 
for him, with the same allowance of provisions as 
he would have received on board. In case of 
danger in a storm, the master might, with the con- 
sent of the merchants on board, lighten the ship 
by throwing part of the cargo overboard ; and if 
they did not consent, or objected to his doing s0, 
he was not to risk the vessel, but to act as he 
thoaght proper: on their arrival in port, he and 
and the third-part of the crew were to make oath 
that it was done for the preservation of the vessel; 
and the loss was to be borne equally by the mer- 
chants. A similar proceeding was to be adopted 
before the mast or cables were cut away. Before 
goods were shipped, the master was to satisfy the 
merchants of the strength of his ropes and slings; 
but if he did not do so, or they requested him to 
repair them, and a cask was stove, the master was 
to make it good. In cases of difference between 4 
master and one of his crew, the man was to be 
denied his mess allowance thrice before he was 
turned out of the ship, or discharged ; and if the 
man offered reasonable satisfaction in the presence 
of the crew, and the master persisted in discharg- 
ing him, the sailor might follow the ship to her 
place of destination, and demand the same wages 
as if he had not been sent ashore. In case of col- 
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lision by a ship under sail running on board one 
at anchor, owing to bad steering, if the former 
were damaged, the cost was to be equally divided; 
the master and crew of the latter making oath that 
the collision was accidental. The reason for this 
law was, it is said, ‘that an old decayed vessel 
might not purposely be put in the way of a better.’ 
It was specially provided that all anchors ought to 
be indicated by buoys or ‘anchor-marks.’ Mari- 
ners of Britanny were entitled only to one meal 
a-day, because they had beverage going and com- 
ing; but those of Normandy were to have two 
meals, because they had only water at the ship’s 
allowance. As soon as the ship arrived in a wine 
country, the master was, however, to procure them 
wine. Several regulations occur respecting the 
seamens’ wages, which shew that they-were some- 
times paid by a share of the freight. On arriving 
at Bordeaux, or any other place, two of the crew 
might go on shore and take with them one meal of 
such victuals as were on board, and a proportion 
of bread, but no drink; and they were to return in 
sufficient time to prevent their master losing the 
tide. If a pilot, from ignorance or otherwise, 
failed to conduct a ship in safety, and the merchants 
sustained any damage, he was to make full satis- 
faction if he had the means: if not, he was to lose 
his head; and, if the master or any one of his ma- 
riners cut off his hend, they were not bound to 
answer for it; but, before they had recourse to so 
strong a measure, ‘ they must be sure he had not 
wherewith to make satisfaction.’ Two articles of 
the code prove, that from ‘an accursed custom’ 


and utter disregard of human life. In the perils 
which beset all who come across the path of the 
Littenhaus, Lilly, their eupposed relative, has a 
full share, and her escapes are of the most immi- 
nent and fearful description: so fearful that the 
author herself, we may notice by the way, does not 
always agree in the account of their circumstances. 
We have, for instance, a terrible adventure in 
which the heroine avoids being destroyed, and 
the sister of the murderer is immolated in her 
stead, of which the two different versions run as 
follow. Lilly has been abducted, and locked up 
at night in a dark room belonging to a house of 
many holdings in some dark and desolate London 
obscurity : 

“She sat for a long time, till, besides being 
very tired, she began to feel very cold. Every 
now and then, in spite of her fears, she found her- 
self dozing; and, at length, she thought she would 
slip into the bed, without undressing, and cover 
herself up with the clothes. It did not appear 
that any body intended to disturb her that night, 
and she would be in no more danger in the bed 
than out of it; but she resolved not to sleep, if she 
could help it. She found it no easy matter, how- 
ever, to keep herself awake; she tried and tried, 
but slumber would steal over her; and after many 
abortive efforts against it, she at length sunk into 
sleep. She thought she could not have been long 
asleep, when she was awakened by a noise close to 
her. Her sleep had probably not been very sound 
either, for there was no forgetfulness; and her 





in some places, by which the third or fourth part 
of ships that were lost belonged to the lord of the 
place, the pilots, to ingratiate themselves with 
these nobles, ‘like faithless and treacherous vil- 
lains,’ purposely ran the vessels on the rocks. It 
was therefore enacted that the said lords, and all 
others assisting in plundering the wreck, shall be 
accursed and excommunicated, and punished as 
robbers and thieves; that ‘ all false and treache- 
rous pilots should suffer a most rigorous and mer- 
ciless death,’ and be suspended to high gibbets 
near the spot; which gibbets were to remain as an 
example in succeeding ages. The barbarous lords 
were to be tied to a post in the middle of their own 
houses, and being set on fire at the four corners, 
all were to be burnt together; the walls demo- 
lished, its site converted into a market-place for 
the sale only of hogs and swine, and all their goods 
were to be confiscated to the use of the aggrieved 
parties. Such of the cargoes as floated ashore 
were to be taken care of for a year or more; and, 
if not then claimed, they were to be sold by the 
lord, and the proceeds distributed among the poor, 
in marriage-portions to poor maids, and other 
charitable uses, If, as often happened, ‘ people 
more barbarous, cruel, and inhuman than mad 
dogs,’ murdered shipwrecked persons, they were 
to be plunged into the sea till they were half-dead, 
and then drawn out and stoned to death.’’ 

Having reached the reign of King John, we will 
now rest on our oars (having still the voyage to 
the time of Edward II. before us), and have only 
for the present to add, that prints from ancient 
pictures add much to the interest of the accounts 
of the first vessels which ploughed the British seas 








NOVEL IN LOW LIFE. 

The Story of Lilly Dawson. By Mrs. Crowe, author 
of ‘ Susan Hopley,” &c. 3 vols. Colburn. 
Susan Hopiey made herself great fame, especially 
with the lower orders, not only as a story of tragic 
incident in the original form, but when dramatised 
and set upon the stage. Lilly Dawson, being a 
bird of the same feather, may doubtless anticipate 
a similar success. A smuggler-family of the name 
of Littenhaus are the nucleus of the. plot, which 
commences, proceeds, and ends in murders. If 
there be a moral, it is the tracing of vices, and 
crimes, and guilt of the deepest dye, to the origin 
of offences against the revenue laws, and thus from 
tunning silks, and tobacco, and spirits, to piracy 





of where she was, and of the pre- 
ceding events, was as clear and vivid when she 
opened her eyes as when she closed them; and 
with this flash of recollection came the conviction 
that she was no longer alone—there was some- 
body in the room—and the faint light shewed her 
a figure seated at the bottom ofthe bed. To those 
who have ever felt what it is to fancy, in the dead 
of night, that there is some unknown being in the 
room, which they believed untenanted by any but 
themselves, we need not attempt to paint the thrill 
of terror that instantly pervaded Lilly’s every 
nerve, nor how breathlessly she listened to the 
movements of this midnight visitor. The first 
distinct sound that reached her after she awoke, 
seemed to be a convulsive sigh or sob; then there 
was another and another: in short, the person was 
evidently weeping ; and she was soon satisfied that 
the mourner was a woman, and that the grief was 
of no gentle character. However, the discovery 
of the sex of the stranger somewhat reassured 
her; and she lay still, listening and wondering 
what was to come next. Perhaps she had been 
put into a wrong room and the woman might be 
coming to bed; in which case there must neces- 
sarily ensue an explanation. Whilst debating 
whether to speak at once, or whether to wait the 
event in silence, she observed that this storm of 
grief was beginning to abate; there was a longer 
interval between the sobs; the breathing became 
more regular; the passion, in short, had apparently 
exhausted itself; and just as she was making up 
her mind to address her, the woman arose and 
quitted the room, closing the door, but not lock- 
ing it. bd bd ® 

“¢ She was still lying cogitating on these matters, 
when she was startled by the creaking of the stairs ; 
and in a moment her ears were on the alert, and 
her eyes straining to the door; and presently the 
latch was very gently, but audibly lifted, and the 
door was slowly opened ; then there was a pause; 
and then it was opened a little further, and some 
one entered the room, closing it very gently. Lilly, 
at first, concluded that it was the woman returned, 
although the movements were certainly very diffe- 
rent; for she had used no caution, whereas this 
person seemed to be extremely fearful of disturb- 
ing her. A mother entering the room of her sick 
infant, on whose lids sat life and death at issue, 
could not have moved more inaudibly, But as the 
figure advanced into the room and crossed the faint 
ray of light that still gleamed from the opposite 
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window, where some low revellers of the night 
were congregated, she fancied that she could dis- 
tinguish that this was the figure ofa man. Be it 
what it might, however, it was moving towards the 
bed, and at length stood close beside her; and 
there it paused awhile. What mystery was this? 
Who was this midnight visitor, that trod with such 
a stealthy noiseless foot that she was satisfied he 
wore no shoes? Was it Luke? She thought it 
was; and during that fearful pause, wliat memories 
crowded on her! What had become of Mr. Ry- 
land? What of Winny Weston’s lover? What 
was the signification of the scene in her dead un- 
cle’s chamber? Whilst she asked herself these 
things, she perceived the figure stooping over her, 
bending gradually lower and lower, as if listening 
for her breath, which she endeavoured to the ut- 
most to suppress; so that, apparently unable to 
ascertain by that means whether the bed were te- 
nanted or not, a hand was gently laid upon the 
coverlet. This experiment seemed to satisfy the 
man, if man he were, and he immediately reassumed 
an erect position. Then there was another pause, 
during which Lilly, almost turned into etone with 
terror, lay as motionless as the dead, whilst there 
was some slight movement on the part of the man, 
which terminated in a faint sound like the open- 
ing ofa stiff clasp-knife: the sound was familiar 
to her, because her cousins had such instruments— 
strong knives, with horn handles, and two or three 
blades. Then she would have screamed; but she 
could not lift her voice; and at that instant she 
felt that something fell upon the bed: the man had 
dropped the knife; whereupon he put down his 
hand to seek it; but it having. fallen betwixt the 
folds of the coverlet, he could not find it. This 
Lilly understood from his actions; and apparently 
restrained from a more active search by the fear of 
awaking her, after a moment's hesitation, he turned 
about, and still with the same inaudible steps and 
cautious movements, he quitted the room. The 
moment the door was closed, Lilly put out her 
hand and seized the knife, which, having fallen 
upon her, had slipped over to the inner side of the 
bed, which, by the way, we should have remarked, 
stood against the wall. She had not been mistaken: 
it was, as she had supposed, a large clasp-knife, 
open. It was therefore plain that the man, who- 
ever he was, had come to murder her; and doubt- 
less, having obtained another weapon, he would 
return and execute his design. This une, however, 
she immediately thrust under the mattress.” 

She seeks concealment under the bed; and “ she 
had scarcely reached her refuge, when, as she ex- 
pected, the door opened, and the man, as she sup- 
posed, entered, but with less precaution than before, 
The latch was lifted, and the door was closed audi- 
bly enough; and the step across the room was au- 
dible too, till it reached the side of the bed. ‘ Now,’ 
thought Lilly, ‘ he will miss me, and seek me; and 
he will find me, too, and I shall be dragged ‘out 
and murdered.’ Her terror and agony were inex- 
pressible. A space, however, of some six or seven 
minutes ensued—an age of anguish to her, when, 
to her surprise, she felt the bed shake above her; 
and it appeared that the person had stepped into 
it and lain down. How strange! Was this the 
man, or the woman, or some other visitor? She 
would have given any thing to know; but till they 
slept, at all events, that was impossible, without 
discovering herself, which she durst not risk doing; 
so, almost frozen with fear and col.!, she remained 
quietly where she was, listening to the breathing 
of the person above her; which, very shortly, from 
the long drawn out and heavy respirations, be« 
tokened that they slept. And now Lilly debated 
what she should do next. Ifit were the man that 
was lying in the bed, she must either have mistaken 
his intentions, or he must have changed them; but, 
in either case, she so much dreaded being discovered 
by him, that, painful as her situation was, she would 
prefer remaining in it till he quitted the room again, 
to the risk of betraying herself. If, on the con- 
trary, it were the woman, the best thing she could 
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do would probably be to make her acquainted with 
the circumstance, and seek her protection or advice. 
Then, again, if she were sure it was the man, now 
that he was asleep—if she were but sure of that— 
she might possibly creep out of the room and lock 
him in. But amongst these difficulties and uncer- 
tainties, wrought up to a fearful pitch of agitation 
and terror by so many strange circumstances, it 
was not easy fora timid, irresolute, inexperienced 
girl to decide ; so there she lay still, doubting and 
fearing, till the opportunity for action was lost. 
Heavily slept the sleeper upon the bed: with a 
panting heart and straining ears for what should 
next ensue, watched Lilly under it; nor did she 
watch in vain; for now again the latch is gently 
stirred, and some one enters, slowly, softly as be- 
fore. This was the man, she was sure; she recog- 
nised at once the difference betwixt his stealthy 
approach, courting concealment, and that of the 
woman, which sought none. He was, therefore, 
come back to murder her. Oh! the horror, 
the anguish of that conviction! Silently and in- 
audibly as before, he advanced towards the bed. 
She rather felt than heard his foot ; it was more the 
vibration of the floor than her ear that enabled her 
to count his steps. Now he is beside the bed— 
what will he do next ?—ere he can do any thing, 
the woman wakes—he had placed his hand upon 
her face; and, whilst she seeks to put it away, she 
cries, ‘Who’s there?’ There was no answer, but 
a sound betwixt a cry and a groan, for the breath 
seemed impeded, and the bed shook, as in a fearful 
struggle; there were efforts to speak, or toscream, 
on the part of the woman, and muttered curses on 
the part of the man—and still the struggle con- 
tinued; till, suddenly, there was a strange gurg- 
ling sound, and then it ceased, and there was 
silence. Some minutes elapsed; and then the man 
quitted the room.”’ (Vol. ii. pp. 288-9.) 

But turning to vol. iii. pp. 136-7, we read, that 
when the murderer went to find another weapon, 
** he quitted the room, and descended again to that 
of Locksley, where he hoped to find a razor, and 
where he ultimately did find one, but not imme- 
diately ; since the dull light furnished by his lan- 
tern, and the disorder of the chamber, rendered it 
Not very easy to find any thing. He finally, how- 
ever, discovered the article he wanted, in a bundle 
containing some articles of dress belonging to 
Locksley, which was thrust under an old settee. 
Being now provided with what he needed, he as- 
cended the stairs once more, and softly entered 
Lilly’s chamber. But in this interval the tenant 
of the bed was changed ; Lilly, his intended victim, 
lay trembling beneath it—upon it, in the heavy 
sleep of intoxication, was stretched his sister. 
With one sudden and resolute grasp, he stopped 
her mouth with his left hand, whilst he drew the 
razor across her throat with the other. He then 
paused a minute, and stooped over the bed, to lis- 
ten if she breathed; but he heard only the trick- 
ling of her life’s blood ; su he quitted the chamber 
and the house, well satisfied with his work, and 
immediately started on his way back to the coun- 
try.’’ 

Sines it is a single coup, and we miss all the 
horrifying particulars and strugglings of the first 
version. The quotations, however, will have 
served to shew readers the nature of the work, and 
especially in its most appalling parts. The cha- 
racters have the merit of force in their drawing, 
and the difference between the commission of 
crime and the immediate consequences, among the 
lowest classes and those of a superior station, are 
delineated with much talent. There is no time 
for reflection, or indulgence in grief; and the deed 
done, the world goes on with them, to all appear- 
ance, pretty much the same as before. We ac- 
cordingly avoid that morbid dwelling upon the 
minutiz and balancings of conscience,—which, we 
fear, offer no beneficial lessons to mankind,—and 
have little more than the naked facts of throat-cut- 
tings to lead us on through the series of villanies, 
and their final retribution. Lilly bears a resem- 





blance to an order of heroes and heroines who 
seem to have, of late, been modelled upon some 
favourite, if not very natural type. They begin 
with being obtuse and stupid, and end with being 
clear and judicious. Perhaps Cymon might offer 
a cast for the males; but we do not recognise the 
female pattern so far back among our classic recol- 
lections. The next prominent female part, May 
Elliott, is aless wicked Millwood ; and Luke Lit- 
tenhaus is the remorseless ruffian and assassin of 
the piece. His accomplices are well diversified ; 
and admitting, for argument’s sake, that the tale 
is unobjectionable in base materials and brutal 
atrocity of action, it must be conceded that Mrs. 
Crowe has exhibited much skill and ability in its 
construction and development. We see tolerably 
well how it is to terminate, and yet she has wrought 
up most of the details with such fearful interest, 
as to hold the curiosity in a condition of excite- 
ment till the result is made known. Her chief 
merit will also, we fancy, be found in the exact 
descriptions of manners and feelings of the. vile 
and lowly personages with whom she has peopled 
her page. Her ostlers, washerwomen, servants, 
beggars, villains, &c. &c., have all the semblance of 
realities; and we are surprised how any female in 
the better walks of life could learn to represent 
them in so vivid and apparently accurate a style. 
We copy a portrait of the stable-boy at the re- 
mote inn kept by the Littenhaus, and the com- 
panion therein of Lilly Dawson: 

‘* Young as she was, she was made to do a great 
portion of the house-work, her cousins Anna and 
Charlotte being her only assistants, with the ex- 
ception of the odd jobs done by Short Bill, the lad 
who drove the shander-a-dan, took care of the 
black horse, carried coals, did the errands, and 
whatever else was required of him. He was called 
Short Bill from his peculiarly stunted growth, 
which appeared to have suddenly stopped when 
he was about twelve years old, bequeathing him the 
stature of a child with the form and features of 
aman. He was not exactly like a dwarf either, 
but looked more like an old boy; for though 
he was in fact young, he had a shrivelled face, such 
a one as is sometimes seen belonging to a postboy 
ona well-travelled road, or, at least, used to be 
seen when postboys lived and flourished; the cheeks 
rosy, but the skin pursing up into wrinkles like a 
prematurely withered apple. Whether he had ever 
had a father and mother seems uncertain; there 
appeared no reason to suppose he had, nor was he 
ever known to lay claim to any patronymic, style, 
or title, than that of Short Bill; and had he been 
able to write, such would undoubtedly have been his 
signature. At the time the Littenhaus family ar- 
rived, Short Bill had been acting as supernumerary 
ostler at the Red Lion, where Ambrose chanced to 
see him; and for some merit or other, not appa- 
rent to the world in general, was so far taken with 
his appearance that he immediately secured his 
services for the Black Huntsman, where the mode 
of life, which would have been insufferable to most 
people, seemed to suit him well enough. Being 
the only domestic on the premises, he had no com- 
panion; and as he was not permitted to absent 
himself except when sent on an errand, he had no 
opportunity of seeking any; but his natural taci- 
turnity very much mitigated the hardship of this 
enforced solitude and silence. He was on very 
friendly terms with the black horse, and as his du- 
ties were regular and not extremely arduous, he 
spent a good deal of his time asleep in the stable; 
a mode of disposing of it to which his employers 
made no objection, provided he was always to be 
found when they needed his services—and this he 
took care to be; Short Bill being one of those per- 
sons who are never out of the way. On the whole 
he seemed very contented, and since happiness in 
this life is only comparative, if he opened his eyes 
and looked about him, he might certainly have 
found great reason for self-gratulation, for he was 
assuredly, by many degrees, the happiest member 
of the family to which he was attached.” 


Another sketch of character may aid us in oy 
harmless illustrations. The. wife of a poor ma 
returns empty from the country, whither she haj 
gone in hope of finding a fortune bequeathed by he 
husband’s brother, just deceased : 

*‘ John, having hastily drawn on his clothes, p. 
tired to the next room to hear the detail of jj, 
wife’s adventures. Alas! there was nothing goo 
to tell. John’s brother Abraham, who had late 
died, was believed by his poor relations to hay, 
got together what they called ‘a good bit of money; 
which he had not the heart to spend; and, as hy 
was known to be unmarried, although there wer 
vague reports of his having an illegitimate daugh. 
ter, poor John hoped to find himself the heir of his 
wealth. But there was no wealth to inherit; Abr. 
ham had been thought a miser, and he prudent) 
encouraged the report; the truth being that he wa 
very poor, and had nothing to hoard. However, 
his reputation for wealth had stood him in goo 
stead whilst he lived, exempting him from many ¢ 
the evils of poverty; and when he died, and peopl 
discovered their mistake, they might digest their 
disappointment as they could. So thought Abn. 
ham Watts; and even with respect to his brother 
he was equally indifferent ; not unfrequently laugh. 
ing in his sleeve at what he called ‘ John counting 
his chickens.’ But it was no joke to John ani 
Jane; and, indeed, it was with the greatest diff. 
culty that the former in his honesty and simplicity 
could be brought to believe that his brother had» 
cruelly deluded them. He had a little packet of 
Abraham’s letters in an old trunk; and to these be 
now referred for self-justification; and there wa 
enough in them certainly to authorise all the ex. 
pectations he had indulged... There was scarcely 
a letter without some sentence alluding to his om 
property, and to the circumstance of his having no 
heir but his dear brother John. In short, he bad 
played ‘Sham Abraham’ upon poor John, who, 
placing implicit faith in all he said, had sent of 
his wife on the receipt of a letter announcing his 
brother’s death; devoting to the expenses of the 
journey, at a period when their fortunes were a 
the lowest ebb, all the money he could get together, 
amounting to about three pounds; one of which 
was at that very moment due to their landlady, Mrs. 
Thom, for rent. Thus, as is too often the cas 
with poor people, this delusive gleam of hope was 
good for nothing but to plunge them into deeper 
distress than they were in before. For some time 
the poor husband and wife sat up talking over 
their misfortunes; but people who have to work 
for their bread cannot afford to lose their night's 
rest; and fatigue, by procuring them that sleep 
which forsakes the pillows of the rich unhappy, 
is a medicine, and considerable counterbalance, to 
their woe.” 

The ghost of Shorty is the only bit of supern:- 
tural in the work; but we need not enter upon 
Mrs. Crowe’s disposition towards the superstitious. 
The natural is her forte ; and she is the Spagnol- 
letta of novelists. 








EARLY IRISH POETRY. 
Specimens of the Early Native Poetry of Ireland, in 
English Metrical Translations, §c. By H. R. 
Montgomery. 18mo, pp. 223. Dublin, M‘Gla 
shan; London, Orr and Co. 
Propucep in a moderate form, we have here, 
nevertheless, some curious and pleasing reminis- 
cences of Old Ireland, rendered into modern Eng- 
lish verse by certain lovers of ancient lays, whose 
talents fitted them for the patriotic task. Among 
these we find named a lady, Miss Brooke, and a 
her coadjutors Dr. Drummond, S. Ferguson, J. C. 
Mangan, T. Furlong, H. Grattan Curran, Ed. 
Walsh, J. D’Alton, and John Anster. There is, of 
course, much difference in the manner and value 
of the translations; some being more paraphrastic 
than others, some sticking pretty closely to the 
text, and some diverging more widely from the 
model both in construction and similarity of struc 





ture. Mr. Mangan also contributes several or'- 
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inal poetic compositions; the rest being almost 
ae derived as published sources. Miss 
Brooke appears to be an accomplished enthusiast 
in the cause of her native poetry; and on the 
whole the volume presents a miscellany well worthy 
of a literary place among works of the character to 
which it belongs. 

We do not know if it be an Irish conclusion, but 
the editor maintains that Poetry is the elder sister 
of Prose composition ; or in other words that they 
lisped in numbers before they uttered dull prosaic 
sentences. And he begins his inquiry with the 
Bardic order 500 years B.c. This is, assuredly, 
early enough; but Irish and Welsh chronologers 
rest upon their own grounds, like the geneological 
tree about the middle of which it was stated, on a 
circle like an apple? that “ about this time Adam 
was created.” So in the present case we goona 
long while before we come to the period about 
which Ossian sang. Leaving him, however, and 
his precursors centuries before, come we for a 
specimen of this little book to Prince Aldfrid’s! 
Itinerary through Ireland, translated by James C. 
Mangan :? 

“T found in Inisfail® the fair, 

In Ireland, while in exile there, 
Women of worth, both — and gay men, 
Many clerics and many laymen. 


I travelled its fruitful provinces sound, 
And in every one of the five‘ I found, 
Alike in church and in palace-hall, 
Abundant apparel and food for all. 


Gold and silver I found, and money, 
Plenty of wheat and plenty of honey ; 
I found God’s people rich in pity, 
Found many a feast and many a city. 


I also found in Armagh, the splendid, 
Meekness, wisdom, and prudence blended, 
Fasting, as Christ hath recommended, 
And noble councillors untranscended. 


I found in each great church moreo’er, 
Whether on island or on shore, 

Piety, learning, fond affection, 

Holy welcome and kind protection. 


I found the good lay monks and brothers 
Ever beseeching help for others, 

And in their keeping the holy word 

Pure as it came from Jesus the Lord.5 


1 found in Munster unfettered of any 
Kings, and queens, and poets, a many— 
Poets well skilled in music and measure, 
Prosperous doings, mirth and pleasure. 


I found in Connaught thejust, redundance 
Of riches, milk in lavish abundance ; 
poeple. vigour, fame, 

In Cruachan’s® Jand of heroic name. 


I found in the country of Connall’ the glorious, 
Bravest heroes, ever victorious ; 
Fair-complexioned men and warlike, 

Treland’s lights, the high, the starlike! 


I found in Ulster, from hill to glen, 

Hardy warriors, resolute men ; 7 
Beauty that bloomed when youth was gone, 
And strength transmitted from sire to son. 





1 The prince was an pe ato who went to Ireland 


for his studies, and was afterwards King of Northumbria, 
circ. 684. Vide the Venerable Bede. 

2“ The present version, like most of those by the same 
veteran translator, was made specially for this volume b 
Mr. Mangan, well known to the literary world, thoug 

haps not by name, by the Litere Orientales and Antho- 
logia Germanica, in the Dublin University Magazine. The 
original~was first printed, without any translation, in the 
Irish Minstrelsy, by Mr. Hardiman. An admirable literal 
translation, by Mr. O’Donovan, appeared in the Dublin 
Penny Journal, vol. i. P. 94, to which the reader is referred 
in proof of the rigid fidelity of the present version.” 

*« Tnisfail, one of the ancient titles of Ireland, signified 
the island of Destiny, from the Lial Fail, or Stone of 
Destiny, on which the monarchs were crowned.” 

4“ Three of the ope have undergone little change 
except in name. eir ancient titles were Ulad or Ul- 
tonia, Ulster; Momonia, Munster; Connacia, Connaught; 

nia, Leinster; but the two Meaths then formed a 
fifth, now merged into the latter province.” 

5“ Some fine specimens of the skill and ~~ god eX- 

by the early Irish Christians upon their copies of 

he sacred writings and theological works are still extant. 

The beautiful illuminated copy of the Four Gospels, attri- 

buted to St. Columba, now preserved in the library of 
Dublin University, is worthy of particular admiration.” 

‘Cruachan, or Croghan, was the name of the royal 

palace of Connaught.” 
*“ Tyrconnell, the present Donegal,” 





I found in the noble district of Boyle 
(Ms. here illegible.] 

Brehons, Erenachs,® weapons bright, 

And horsemen bold and sudden in fight. 


I found in Leinster the smooth and sleek, 

From Dublin to Slewmargy’s® peak, 

Flourishing pastures, valour, health, 

Long-living worthies, commerce,’ wealth. 

I found besides from Ara to Glea, 

In the broad rich country of Ossorie, 

Sweet fruits, good laws for all and each, 

Great chess-players,!' men of truthful speech. 

I found in Meath’s fair principality 

Virtue, vigour, and hospitality, 

Candour, 95 bee oe bravery, purity, 

Ireland’s bulwark and security.” 

I found strict morals in age and youth, 

I found historians recording truth: 

The things I sing of in verse unsmooth, 

I found them all—I have written sooth.” 
God send that Ireland could present the same 
picture now; but twelve hundred years have wrought 
a sad change—for the worse. 

We shall not seek to illustrate the work by far- 

ther extracts, but can truly say it is well worth a 
place wherever literature of its class is preserved. 








EARLY JESUIT MISSIONS IN NORTH AMERICA, 
The Early Jesuit Missions in North America. Com- 
piled and translated from the Letters of the 
French Jesuits, with Notes, by the Rev. W. | 
Ingraham Kip, M.A. Parts I. and II. Lon- 
don, Wiley and Putnam. 
From the immense field of these early missionary 
labours, a field well worthy of being diligently and 
comprehensively explored, so as to form one of the 
most interesting chapters of history, the reverend 
corresponding member of the New York Histori- 
cal Society has made this fasciculus of selections. 
And he truly says of the sources whence he has 
derived his materials,* ‘ There is no page of our 
country’s history more touching and romantic 
than that which records the labours and sufferings | 
of the Jesuit missionaries. In these western wilds | 
they were the earliest pioneers of civilisation and 
faith. The wild hunter or the adventurous travel- 
ler, who, penetrating the forests, came to new aud 
strange tribes, often found that, years before, the 
disciples of Loyola had preceded him in that wil- 
derness. Traditions of the ‘ Black robes’ atill lin- 
gered among the Indians. On some moss-grown 
tree they pointed out the traces of their work ; and 
in wonder he deciphered, carved side by side on 
its trunk, the emblem of our salvation and the 
lilies of the Bourbons, Amid the snows of Hud- 
son’s Bay—among the woody islands and beauti- 
ful inlets of the St. Lawrence—by the council-fires 
of the Hurons and the Algonquins—at the sources 





of the Mississippi, where, first of the white men, 
their eyes looked upon the Falls of St. Anthony, | 
and then traced down the course of the bounding 
river, as it rushed onward to earn its title of ‘ Fa- 
ther of Waters’—on the vast prairies of Illinois and 
Missouri—among the blue hills which hem in the | 


salubrious dwellings of the Cherokees—and in the | 


thick canebrakes of Louisiana—everywhere were | 
found the members of the ‘ Society of Jesus.’ Mar- 
quette, Jolict, Brebeuf, Jogues, Lallemand, Rasles, 
and Marest, are the names which the West should 
ever hold in remembrance. bd bd * 

‘“* Most of them too were martyrs to their faith. 
It will be noticed in reading this volume, how few 





8 «* The Brehons were the judges and promulgators of 
the law. The signification of Erenach is not distinctly 
known, except that it was a ruler of some kind, and has 
sometimes been interpreted as synonymous with the office 
of archdeacon.” 

9“ Ath-Cliath was the ancient name of Dublin. Slew- 
margy, a mountain in Queen’s county, near the river Bar- 
row.” 

10 « Tacitus, in his life of Agricola, states that the har- 
bours of Ireland were better known by means of com- 
mercial navigators than those of Britain. (Melius aditus 
portusque, per commercia et negociatores, cogniti.)” 7 

«There are frequent allusions to the game of chess in 
most of the Irish poems.” 

12“ The allusion here is to the palace of Temur or Tara, 
the residence of the supreme monarch.” 

* Chiefly from Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, écrites 





des Missions étrangéres, 34 vols, 


of their number ‘died the common death of all 
men,’ or slept at last in the grounds which their 
Church had consecrated. Some, like Jogues and 
Du Poisson and Souel, sunk beneath the blows of 
the infuriated savages, and their bodies were thrown 
out to feed the vulture, whose shriek, as he flapped 
his wings above them, had been their only requiem. 
Others, like Brebeuf and Lallemand and Senat, 
died at the stake, and their ashes ‘flew no marble 
tells us whither ;’ while the dusky sons of the forest 
stood around, and mingled their wild yells of tri- 
umph with the martyrs’ dying prayers. Others 
again, like the aged Marquette, sinking beneath 
years of toil, fell asleep in the wilderness, and 
their sorrowing companions dug their graves in 
the green turf, where for many years the rude 
forest ranger stopped to invoke their names, and 
bow in prayer before the cross which marked the 
spot. But did these things stop the progress of the 
Jesuits? The sons of Loyola never retreated.” 

Ibo, et non redibo, was their faithful and fervent 
motto; and yet our Protestant divine offers the 
following reflections on their daring and toils, and 
the effects produced by them: 

“ There is one thought which has constantly oc- 
curred to us in the preparation of these letters, and 
which we cannot but suggest. Look over the world, 
and read the history of the Jesuit missions. After 


| one or two generations they have always come to 


naught. There is not a recorded instance of their 
permanency, or their spreading each generation 
wider and deeper, like our own missions in Indie. 
Thus it has been in China, Japan, South America, 
and our own Jand. For centuries the Jesuit foreign 
missionaries have been like those ‘ beating the 
air.’ And yet, greater devotion to the cause than 
theirs has never been seen since the Apostles’ 
days. Why, then, was this result? If‘ the bloud 
of the martyrs be the seed of the Church,’ why is 
this the only instance in which it has not proved 
so? Must there not have been something wrong 
in the whole system,some grievous errors mingled 
with their teaching, which thus denied them a mea- 
sure of success proportioned to their efforts?” 

Without entering upon such a questio vexata, we 
will proceed to extract a few striking passages from 
the Jesuit propagandism in North America, be- 
tween A.D. 1656 and 1757, as related and trans- 
lated in this work. Father Rasles, who from among 
the Abnakis,* 1689 to 1724, is sent to the Illinois, 
thus describes his journey : 

“ You can easily imagine, that so long a voyage 
in these barbarous regions was not performed 
without running great risks and suffering many 
inconveniences. I had to traverse lakes of a vast 
extent, and where storms are as frequent as on the 
ocean. It is true that we had the advantage of 
landing every evening; but he was fortunate who 


|could find some flat rock on which to pass the 


night. When it rained, our-only way of protection 
against it was, by placing ourselves under the canoe 
turned bottom upwards. The greatest dangers, 
however, are to be encountered on the rivers, par- 
ticularly in places where they run with great rapi« 
dity. There the canoe flies like an arrow, and if 
it comes in contact with any of the rocks which are 
found there in great numbers, it is at once dashed 
into a thousand pieces. This misfortune happened 
to some of those who accompanied u: in other 
canoes; and it was by a singular protection of die 
vine goodness that I escaped the same tate, for my 
canoe many times touched the rocks, but without 
receiving the least injury. We risk, too, the en- 
durance of all that is most distressing in hunger, 
for the length and difficulty of this kind of voyage 
does not permit us to carry any thing but a sack of 
Indian corn. One would naturally suppose, that 
the chase might furnish us on the route with some- 
thing we could live on; but if the game fails, we 
find ourselves exposed to many days of fasting. 
Then the only resource is, to search for a kind of 





* A general name for the North American Indian 
tribes. 





leaves which the Indians call Kengnessanach, and 
the French Tripe de roche. One would take them 
for chervil, which they much resemble in shape, if 
they were not too large. They are prepared either 
by boiling or roasting, and these of which I have 
eaten are by-no means unpalatable. I was not 
obliged to suffer much from h until I reached 
the Lake of the Hurons; but this was by no means 
the case with the companions of my voyage, for the 
storms having scattered their canoes, they were 
not able to join me, I arrived, therefore, first at 
Missilimakinak, from whence I sent them some 
provisions, without which they would have starved 
to death. They had passed seven days without 
any other nourishment than what they could get 
from a crow which they had killed more by acci- 
dent than skill, for they had not strength to hold 
themselves up. 

‘The season was too far advanced to continue 
my route to the I[Ilinois, from whence I was distant 
as yet about four hundred leagues. It was there- 
fore necessary for me to remain at Missilimakinak, 
where there were two of our missionaries, one of 
whom was stationed among the Hurons, aud the 
other among the Outaouacks. These last are very 
superstitious, and very much attached to the jug- 
gleries of their medicine-men. They claim an 
origin equally less and ridiculous, pretending 
that they are derived from three families, and that 
each family was composed of five hundred persons. 
Some are from the family of Michabou, that is to 
say, of the Great Hare. They pretend that the 
Great Hare was a man of prodigious size; that he 
could spread nets in the water at eighteen fathoms 
deep, while the water scarcely came to his arm- 
pits; that one day, during the deluge, he sent out 
the beaver to discover land, but this animal not 
having returned, he caused the otter to go out, who 
brought back a little earth covered with foam ; 
that he repaired to the part of the lake where he 
found this land, which formed a little island; he 
walked in the water all around it, and this island 
became extraordinarily large. It is for this reason 
that they attribute to him the creation of land. 
They add, that after having accomplished this 
work, he flew up to heaven, which is his ordinary 
residence; but after having left the earth, he or- 
dered that when his descendants die, they shal] burn 
their bodies, and then fling their ashes into the 
air, to the end that they may be able to raise them- 
selves more easily towards heaven; that if they 
skould fail to do so, the snow would not cease to 
eover the earth, their lakes and rivers would re- 
main frozen, and not being able to catch fish, which 
is their ordinary food, they would all die in the 
spring. 

“ It happened, indeed, a few years since, that the 
winter having continued much longer than usual, 
there was one general consternation among the 
Indians of the family of the Great Hare. They 
had recourse to their accustomed juggleries, and 
assembled many times to consult on the means of 
dissipating this hostile snow, which seemed obsti- 
nately determined to remain on the earth, when 
an old woman approached them. ‘ My children,’ 
said she, ‘you have no wisdom. You know the 
erders which were left by the Great Hare, that we 
sbould burn dead bodies, and cast their ashes to 
the wind, that they might return more easily to 
heaven, their country; but you have neglected these 
orders, in leaving, at some days journey from hence, 
a dead man without burning him, as if he did not 
belong to the family of the Great Hare. Repair 
your fault forthwith, and take measures to burn 
him, if you wish the snow to melt.’ ‘ You are right, 
our mother,’ they answered ; ‘you have more wis- 
dom ‘than we, and the counsel which you give 
restores us to life.’ They immediately deputed 
twenty-five men to go and burn that body. About 
a fortnight was spent in the journey, during which 
time the thaw came, and the snow melted. The 
old woman, who had given this advice, was over- 
whelmed with praises and presents; and this occur- 
rence, which was so entirely natural, had a great 











influence in strengthening them in their folly and 
superstitious credulity.—-The second family of the 
Outaouaks claims to be derived from Namepich, 
that is to say, the Carp, Their tradition is, that a 
carp having deposited its eggs on the borders of a 
river, and the sun having darted its rays upon 
them, they were formed into a woman, from whom 
they are descended: in this way they say they are 
of the family of the Carp.—The third family of the 
Outaouaks attributes its origin to the paw of a Ma- 
chova, that is to say, of a Bear; and they claim that 
they are of the family of the Bear, but without ex- 
plaining in what manner they are derived. When 
they kill any of these animals, they make a feast 
for him with his own flesh—they speak to him and 
harangue him. ‘ Do not have any ill-will against 
us,’ they say to him, ‘because we have killed you. 
You have sense—you see that our children are 
suffering with hunger—they love you—they wish 
to make you enter into their bodies. And is it not 
a glorious thing for you to be eaten by the children 
of the chief?’ The family of the Great Hare is the 
only one which burns the bodies of the dead; the 
other two families inter them. When any chief 
dies, they prepare a vast coffin, in which, after 
having placed the body, clothed in its most beau- 
tiful garments, they shut up with it his blanket, his 
gun, his supply of powder and lead, his bow and 
arrows, his kettle, his platter with some provisions, 
his tomahawk and pipe, his box of vermilion, his 
mirror, his collars of porcelain, and all the presents 
which were made him at his death, according to 
their usual custom. They imagine that with this 
outfit he will make his journey to the other world 
more happily, and will meet with a more favourable 
reception from the great chiefs of the nation, who 
will conduct him to a place of enjoyment.” 

The Hares, we should imagine, from their name, 
to have been the cowards, the Carps the critics, and 
the Bears the jobbing gentry of that age and coun- 
try; though the first fought well, and the second 
and third had neither books nor stock-exchange 
whereon to bestow their talents and ingenuity. 
Poor Rasles led a hard life among them. 

“ After some days’ march, we found ourselves at 
the end of our small stock of provisions. My con- 
ductors killed a dog which followed them, and eat 
it; finally, they were obliged to resort to their bags, 
made of the skin of the sea-wolf, which they also 
eat. I found it, however, impossible for me to 
bring myself to taste them. Nevertheless, I lived 
on a kind of wood, which they boiled, and which, 
after being thus prepared, is as tender as radishes 
after they have been partially cooked. They use 
all the wood except the heart, which is very hard, 
and ‘which they throw aside. It had not a bad taste, 
but I had great difficulty in swallowing it. Some- 
times, too, they found attached to the trees excres- 
cences of wood, which are white, like large mush- 
rooms; these they boil, and reduce to a kind of 
jelly ; but it is necessary to acquire a taste for them. 
At other times they dried in the fire the bark of 
the evergreen oak, then they pounded it up and 
made a kind of paste, or else used it dry. Then 
there were the leaves which grew in the clefts of 
the rocks, and which they called tripes de roche ; 
when these are boiled, they make a paste very black 
and disagreeable. But of all these I eat; for there 
is nothing which famine will not enable us to 
digest.” 

He was soon after slain; and this as well as 
most other sufferings and persecutions are imputed 
to the English, between whom and the French 
there was ever a bitter and cruel contention. We 
may note that the Jesuits give very opposite ac- 
counts of all these matters to those published by 
the English authorities, civil and military. For 
example, the French story: 

‘ After frequent hostilities had taken place on 
one side and the other between che two nations, 
a small force, composed of the English and their 
Indian allies, to the number of about eleven hundred 
men, came unexpectedly to attack the village of 
Nanrantsouak. The‘ thick brushwood ‘by which 
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the village is surrounded aided them in concealing 
their march; and as besides it was not even en. 
closed by palisades, the Indians taken by surprise 
did not perceive the approach of their enemies 
until they received a general discharge of musketry 
which riddled all the cabins. There were at that 
time but about fifty warriors in the village, At 
the first noise of the muskets they tumultuously 
seized their arms, and went forth from their cabins 
to make head against the enemy. Their design 
was, not rashly to sustain a contest with so great a 
number of combatants, but to cover the flight of 
the women and children, and to give them time to 
gain the other side of the river, which was not as 
yet occupied by the English. ~Father Rasles, warn. 
ed by the clamours and the tumult of the peril 
which threatened his neophytes, promptly went 
forth from his house, and without fear presented 
himself before the enemy. His hope was, either 
to suspend by his presence their first efforts, or, 
at least, to draw on him alone their attention, 
and thus at the expense of his own life to procure 
the safety of his flock, The instant they perceived 
the missionary they raised a general shout, followed 
by a discharge of musket-balls which rained on 
him. He fell dead. at the foot of a large cross 
which he had erected in the middle of the village, 
to mark the public profession they had made to 
adore in that place the crucified God. Seven 
Indians who surrounded him, and who exposed 
their lives to preserve that of their father, were 
killed at his side. The death of the shepherd 
spread consternation through the flock. The In- 
dians took to flight, and crossed the river, part by 
the ford and part by swimming. They had to en- 
dure all the fury of their enemies, even to the mo- 
ment when they took refuge in the woods on the 
other side of the river. There they found them. 
selves assembled to the number of about a hundred 
and fifty. Although more than two thousand mus- 
ket-shots had been directed against them, they had 
but about thirty persons killed, including women 
and children, and fourteen wounded. The English 
did not attempt to pursue the fugitives, but con- 
tented themselves with pillaging and burning the 
village. The fire which they kindled in the church 
was preceded by an unhallowed profanation of the 
sacred vessels and of the adorable body of Jesus 
Christ. * * ® 

“* Hutchinson’s account (Hist, vol. ii, p. 311), 
which is gathered from those present in the action, 
differs widely from that of Pére de la Chasse. He 
states, that the force sent on this expedition only 
amounted to two hundred and eight men. His 
narrative of Rasles’ death is, that he shut himself 
up in a wigwam, from which he fired upon the 
English. Moulton, the commander, had given 
orders not to kill the priest. But a wound in- 
flicted upon one of the English by Rasles’ fire so 
exasperated Jacques, a lieutenant, that he burst 
the door, and shot Rasles through the head.” 

Catherine, an Iroquois saint, and other martyrs 
of the same nation, furnish a genuine priestly tale. 
Ex. gr.: 

“ One in particular among them, named Etienne, 
signalised his constancy and faith. When environed 
by the burning flames, he did not cease to encou- 
rage his wife, who was suffering the same torture, 
to invoke with him the holy name of Jesus. Being 
on the point of expiring, he rallied all his strength; 
and, in imitation of his Master, prayed the Lord 
with a loud voice for the conversion of those who 
had treated him with such inhumanity. Many of 
the savages, touched pectacle so new to them, 
abandoned their country, and came to the Mission 
du Sault to ask for baptism, and Jive there in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the Gospel, The women 
were not behind their husbands in the ardour they 
shewed for a life of penance. They even went to 
such extremes, that when it came to our knowledge 
we were obliged to moderate their zeal. Besides 
the ordinary instruments of mortification which 
they employed, they had a thousand new inventions 
to inflict suffering upon themselves, Some placed 
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themselves in the snow when the cold was most 
severe; others stripped themselves to the waist in 
retired places, and remained a long time exposed 
to the rigour of the season on the banks of a frozen 
river, and where the wind was blowing with vio- 
lence. There were even those who, after having 
broken the ice in the ponds, plunged themselves 
in up to the neck, and remained there as long as 
it was necessary for them to recite many times the 
ten beads of their rosary. One of them did this 
three nights in succession ; and it was the cause of 
so violent a fever, that it was thought she would 
have died of it. Another one surprised me ex- 
tremely by her simplicity. I learned that, not 
content with having herself used this mortification, 
she had also plunged her daughter, but three years’ 
old, into the frozen river, from which she drew her 
out half dead. When I sharply reproached her 
indiscretion, she answered me, with a surprising 
naiveté, that she did not think she was doing any 
thing wrong; but that knowing her daughter would 
one day certainly offend.the Lord, she had wished 
to impose on her in advance the pain which her 
sin merited.” 

Then Catherine figures forth; but there is much 
yet remaining too curious to be dismissed at one 
sitting, and so we must postpone our further illus- 
trations. . 








JESSE’S FAVOURITE HAUNTS, &c. 
[Second notice: conclusion.] 
We have simply to continue our review. Mr. 
Jesse, still anxious to ascertain more particulars 
of the celebrated statesman, proceeds to relate: 
“ On endeavouring to find some one at Beacons- 
field who recollected Mr. Burke,* I was recom- 
mended to go to a farmhouse a little beyond Gre- 
gories, where I was assured I should find those 
who would be able to give me some account of 
him, nor was I disappointed. In a retired spot, 
with a green lane leading to it, I found the house 
I was in search of. It had evidently been an old 
and respectabl , built probably in the 
early part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
its internal architecture corresponded with its ex- 
ternal appearance. Here was the hall and the 
sitting-room wainscoted with black oak, the low 
ceilings, and the huge beams. On mentioning the 
object of my visit, I was received with a degree of 
kindness, and I may add good breeding, by the 
worthy farmer and his wife, which I shall long 
recollect with pl e. The countenance of the 
former beamed with intelligence and good nature, 
while the manners of the latter were so unaffected, 
and at the same time evinced so much refinement, 
‘that I little expected to find them in a farmhouse. 
‘So, however, it was. But there was a third person 
‘present, whom I must attempt to describe. It was 
ithe mother of my hostess, a venerable lady nearly 
eighty years of age; and never did I see old age 
more graceful or respectable, or with fewer marks 
‘of the hand of time. Seated in a high chair, with 
‘a cane back, surrounded with carved oak orna- 
ments of an ancient date, she discoursed of Burke 
with a freshness and vivacity which were truly 
pleasing. In this chair, she told us, her grand- 
mother had sat, and I can verily believe it. I 
must confess that I rather coveted it, although it 
became the good old lady, with her neat white cap, 
and appropriate dress, extremely well. She de- 
scribed in vivid terms the tall figure of Mr. Burke, 
his well-bred manners and interesting appearance. 
She told of his extreme grief at the loss of his son 
—his avoiding the town of Beaconsfield after his 
death, and coming by a back way to Gregories— 
and of his never having again entered the church 
* “ We were told at Beaconsfield, that Burke was so 
sensible of the hatred he had incurred from the Revolu- 
tionists, that he desired to be buried in a wooden coffin, 
and expdoed at some future period. should that perty gals 
the ussundenay. This was ons we wae nied 
that his remains, of which only the bones were left, have 


since been deposited in the yault beneath his pew in the 
church in a heden coffin.” = 











where his son’s remains were deposited. She then 
told me a circumstance which I was little prepared 
to hear, and which, I must add, contributed greatly 
to the pleasure of my visit. It was the fact, that 
her good, honest, and portly son-in-law whom I 
saw before me was the very infant whom Sir 
Joshua Reynolds took as the model of his well- 
known picture of the Infant Hercules. This poc- 
ket Hercules had now, indeed, grown up into a 
real one, stout of limb and bone, broad-chested, 
and as fine a specimen as could be well seen of a 
real English yeoman, It was therefore no difficult 
matter to suppose that in his cradle he bore a due 
proportion to the appearance he now exhibited. 
The story of the infant Hercules is soon told, and 
I only regret that I cannot relate it in the very 
words in which I heard it. It appears that the 
infant’s father was the farm-bailiff of Mr. Burke, 
with whom he was an especial favourite, that great 
man frequently coming to the cottage, sometimes 
eating potatoes roasted in the embers of a wood- 
fire, and once trying the merits of a rook or jack- 
daw pie, or rather a mixture of both. It was on 
one of these occasions that he saw this stout boy, 
then seven or eight months old, and was much 
struck with his appearance. Soon afterwards, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds came to Gregories, and informed 
him that the celebrated Catherine, Empress of 
Russia, had sent him an order to paint her a pic- 
ture, but that he was at a loss for a subject. In 
the course of a walk, Mr. Burke took Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to his bailiff’s cottage. The boy was in 
a cradle in the kitchen ; and as they entered it, he 
was discovered nearly naked, having kicked off 
the clothes, and thus exposed his chest and brawny 
limbs. Sir Joshua Reynolds was delighted with 
the subject before him. He sent to London imme- 
diately for his palette and colours, and painted his 
Infant Hercules strangling two Serpents. This 
was supposed to be a compliment paid to the Em- 
press, allegorically alluding to her victories over 
her enemies. Sir Joshua Reynolds was so pleased 
with his subject, that he painted two others, at 
least, from the same model. One is in the fine 
collection of pictures of Lord Northwick. 

** But to return to Mr. Burke. I had little de- 
tails of his kindness, benevolence, and popularity, 
amongst his poorer neighbours—of the numerous 
great men who frequented his house, and of the 
splendour of his funeral, which was headed by a 
benefit-club, of which Burke was a member. Then 
there were the details of his going to town in his 
carriage with four horses—of a highwayman riding 
up to the leading postilion with a pistol ir his hand, 
threatening to blow his brains out if he did not 
stop—of the men flogging their horses on, heedless 
of the threat, and only mindful of their beloved 
master—of the carriage stopping at a village—of 
Burke’s anxious inquiries about the cause of the 
rapid movement—of his blaming them for risking 
their lives, and then giving them ten pounds a 
piece for their care of him. There was also an 
account of Burke’s being let down the shaft of a 
chalk-pit—of his bailiff’s refusal to follow him, 
and of his calling out from the bottom of the pit, 
‘ Oh, John, what a coward you are!’ 

“ These anecdotes, perhaps, are scarcely worth 
mentioning ; but I must confess they interested me. 
Any thing, I think, of a great man, however mi- 
nute, is worth preserving, and especially of such a 
man as Burke, that great luminary of his age, and 
who was equally an honour and an ornament to 
his country.’’ 

Mary Robinson.*—* The church of Old Windsor 
is situate near the banks of the Thames, and is sur- 
rounded by trees and well-kept residences, among 
which is the parsonage, conspicuous for its cheer- 
ful and pleasing aspect. The whole space, indeed, 
around the church, has a peculiarly quiet and re- 
tired appearance, contrasting greatly and unex- 
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pectedly with the surrounding neighbourhood by 


ossess her whole-length portrait, in body-co- 
admirably executed by Cypriani, as a Nymph 
out of the bath, nude, and combing her hair,—Zd, Z. G. 


its quiet beauty. There is a noble yew-tree in the 
churchyard which spreads its branches far and 
wide, and one monument in particular which it is 
impossible to approach without feelings of the 
deepest interest. It is that of the unfortunate 
Mary Robinson, known also as ‘ Perdita,’ a name 
so appropriate to her lost, desolate, and miserable 
condition in this life. She married at the early 
age of sixteen a man who appeared to be equally 
incapable of appreciating either her beauty or her 
talents, and from whose neglect and profligacy she 
went upon the stage, and appeared in the interest- 
ing character of Perdita in the ‘ Winter’s Tale.’ 
Her little story of misery, which was known—her 
beauty, and the pathos of her acting, occasioned 
her to be received with rapturous applause. Among 
the delighted audience was the heir-apparent to 
the throne of England. He induced her to con- 
sent to live with him, but it was only for a short 
time. Miserable in mind, and sick in body, she 
retired to the neighbourhood of Old Windsor on a 
small pension. Here she lost the use of her limbs, 
and died at the early age of forty-three. Her 
poems and her other literary works are an epitome 
of her mind; sad, melancholy, and desponding. 
In reading them it is impossible not to feel a great 
degree of tenderness and pity for one whose beauty 
was adorned by so much talent, and whose misfor- 
tunes were occasioned by the vice and profligacy 
of man. Naturally of an open and confiding dis- 
position, she trusted those she loved, and thus fell 
an easy prey to promises which were never fulfilled, 
and to vows only made to be broken.” 
Some poetical translations from the Greek by 
Mr. Mitford, the author’s companion in these ex- 
cursions, other tales and poems, and farther re- 
marks on the habits, movements, &c. &c. of birds 
conclude the volume, a taste of whose varied con- 
tents we have endeavoured to communicate to our 
readers. To make it more complete, we select, 
from the last subject, 
“The following curious fact, (which, as Mr. 
Jesse observes,) affords not only a proof of the ex- 
traordinary proceedings of swallows, but would 
almost seem to shéw that they possess the power 
of making their congeners aware of the unfitness 
of a locality for building nests in succeeding years. 
Some swallows had built their nests for several 
years in succession in the window of a drawing 
room, which commanded a beautiful and extensive 
view. They, however, dirtied the glass so much, 
that the view was obscured. In order to prevent 
a recurrence of this, the corners of the window 
were rubbed in the spring with soft soap and oil. 
When the breeding season arrived, the swallows 
attempted to build as usual, but their pellets of 
clay would not adhere, and fell off as fast as they 
were applied. The birds persevered, however, for 
some days, but at last gave it up. This is not 
eurprising; but it is an extraordinary fact, that 
from that day forward not one swallow ever at- 
tempted to build in the window in question during 
the many years the proprietor resided in the house. 
How is this circumstance to be accounted for ?— 
While on the subject of swallows I will mention 
another anecdote of their proceedings. At a gen- 
tleman’s seat in Scotland, the kitchen and other 
offices were detached from the house, but connect- 
ed with it by a passage covered at the top, but 
open to the front, and resting on pillars. In the 
passage a bracket was fixed, on which a lamp was 
placed for the use of the servants at night. Close 
to this lamp swallows built for several years, not 
in the least disturbed by the light, or the constant 
passing of servants. Some alterations took place 
in this passage, and they built no more there, but 
on the opposite side of the house a large bell was 
hung for calling the servants from the stables to 
their meals. This bell was covered by a wooden 
box, open to the front; and under and within this 
box swallows built for many years, quite undis- 
— by the ringing of the bell several times a 
ay. 





“ It has been asserted, but I do not know whe- 
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ther there are sufficient proofs of the fact, that 
nightingales, in their migration to this country, 
take a straight course more or less in a northerly 
direction. This is given as a reason why none of 
these birds are found in the counties of Devon and 
Cornwall. Now although the cause may very pos- 
sibly be argued from the effect, as it is difficult to 
judge from personal observation which way they 
fly, their arrival mostly taking place by night, cer- 
tain it is that a bird coming from Africa to Eng- 
land must deviate from the straight course mate- 
rially in order to reach the above-named counties. 
Supposing that nightingales come to us through 
Spain and the South of France, as is most probably 
the case, they must either change their course to 
the westward about Tours, or north of that place, 
or else on their arrival in England turn to the west 
at once, which we have sufficient proof they do 
not, as they are never found in those apparently 
genial climates; whilst in the neighbouring coun- 
ties they frequent almost every hédge. It is a 
curious fact in proof of the nocturnal flight of 
nightingales in their migrations, that such of these 
birds as are confined in cages are more restless at 
night during the migratory season. There is no- 
thing at all imaginary in the idea of the eye ofa 
newly-caught bird being expressive of misery. The 
iris, 1 think it is called, by which I mean the deli- 
cate circle of tiny feathers that surrounds the eye of 
all soft-billed birds, seems at that time contracted ; 
the expression of the eye is altered, the beak is 
thrown upwards, a few feathers on the head are 
raised, and the whole appearance of the bird at 
that time is one of abject wretchedness.5 * * * 

“‘ Those whose occupation keeps them to the 
haunts of men, who never see nature developing 
her beauties in the spring, or have watched the 
habits and instincts of animals, will be but little 
inclined to admit the exercise of reason; while the 
observant naturalist will find an approach to it, in 
one way or another, on many occasions. Some 
animals possess it in a greater degree than others. 
A gentleman had a sow which for some reason was 
excluded from her usual sty, and the door was fas- 
tened by two pegs outside with iron rings. These 
pegs she removed with her mouth, and thus gained 
access to the sty. An iron bolt was then fastened 
on the top of the door, out of the animal’s reach. 
Her owner then watched her proceedings. On 
coming to the door, she displaced both the wooden 
pegs as before, and then tried to get in. Finding 
herself baffled in the attempt, she took up the pegs 
in her mouth, and removed them a short. distance 
off, appearing to imagine that by doing so she 
should attain her object. She then returned to 
the charge, and failing again to open the door, she 
again took up the pegs, and carried them further 
off still, and this system she persevered in for some 
time, removing the pegs further and further, and 
then again attempting the door, till finding all en- 
deavours futile, she abandoned her attempts. It 
seems almost a necessary inference from the above 
relation to believe that something more than mere 
instinct (according to its usual definition) must 
have been at work in this instance. It was, in fact, 
the reasoning of a child, and indeed precisely the 
same kind of expedient that many children of about 
two years of age might resort to in hopes of attain- 
ing their object. As a further illustration of this 
subject I will mention an anecdote recently com- 
municated to me by a well-known officer of high 
rank in the British army. He had two dogs of the 
terrier breed—the one rough-coated, and of rather 
large size, of great intelligence and great attach- 
ment, named Pincher. The other was a very small 
smooth coated snarling little animal, but an excel- 
lent house guard, named Jacko, These animals 
lived together on very friendly terms, domiciled 
generally in the housekeeper’s room, where they 
were great favourites. One Sunday evening, the 
servants were summoned to prayers, leaving the 
room with their supper on the table, the cook only 
remaining in the kitchen adjoining the supper- 
yoom, In a short time Pincher went into the 


kitchen, and pulled the cook’s gown, who suppos- 
ing he was begging for food, chid the animal and 
drove him away.’ In a few minutes he returned, 
and again pulled at the cook’s garments, when he 
was again reproved. A third time he came, and 
pulled at her gown with more vehemence; when, 
wondering at the cause, she followed him to the 
supper-room, where the first thing she saw was 
little Jacko helping himself to the supper. In 
this instance it is impossible not to suppose that 
Pincher knew right from wrong, and that he thought 
it his duty to report the wrong done, although by 
his playfellow and friend, to the person in author- 
ity. Here, in fact, a degree of intelligence was 
shewn, which is nearly allied to reason. 

“ The following is an instance of a sort of eccen- 
tricity in an ass, but of such an ass as the learned 
Dogberry could not justly have had written down 
an ass in his sense of the word. A gentleman from 
whom I received the anecdote was walking down 
a lane near a town in Norfolk, when he found him- 
self in company with the following personages— 
an ass, with a lubberly youth of seventeen or eigh- 
teen years old upon his back, beating the animal 
most unmercifully with a thick stick on the head 
and neck—an old man armed with a hedge-stake 
striking at the hocks and hind-quarters, and a 
boy of eleven or twelve, also with a stick, cutting 
here and there as opportunity offered. The ani- 
mal was certainly as awkward as an animal could 
well be, kicking, turning round, and throwing his 
feet upon the raised footpath, at the same time 
resolutely refusing to stir one step in advance. 
‘Isn’t this a nice brute we’ve got here, sir?’ 
said the old man to my informant; ‘ we have been 
trying this three-quarters of an hour to get him on, 
and we can’t.’ The gentleman told him he would 
try what he could do; and having disarmed the 
three of their sticks, and laid them on the path, 
commenced a milder course of treatment by patting 
the animal on the neck, rubbing his nose, and speak- 
ing kindly tohim. He evidently understood this 
tone of kindness, for hardly two minutes had elapsed 
before, on the word of command, and a farewell ‘pat 
on the neck, he cantered off as gaily as possible 
with the lout on his back, and in the proper direc- 
tion. Now here was a case of eccentric temper in 
an animal. One might almost fancy that it rea- 
soned in the following manner: ‘ As this fellow 
treats me in a becoming manner, and conducts 
himself like a gentleman, I don’t mind if I go on; 
but if ever those three blackguards with the sticks 
should have made me stir one inch further, I’d be 
shot!’ Sterne pleaded well in behalf of this use- 
ful, gentle, submissive, and might-be-made tract- 
able animal, but alas! many years have rolled by, 
and the poor donkey still feasts on thistles, and 
not on maccaroons!—Various anecdotes might be 
mentioned of the eccentricity of dogs, and these 
might make an amusing chapter. My brother had 
a spaniel, which, on being affronted by being offered 
bread instead of meat, would trot olf to me, a dis- 
tance of seven or eight miles, and remain with me 
till her sulky fit was over, when she would return 
to her master. Cats, and many other animals, 
also have their eccentricities.’ 





MEDICAL. 

A Dictionary of Practical Medicine. By James 
Copland, M.D., &c. Part XI. Longmans. 
TuE only word to be said against this excellent 
work, rich in its scientific intelligence, and a solid 
guide in its practical results, is to lament that the 
severe pains bestowed upon it by its conscientious 
editor protracts its periodical issues till the pro- 
fession and the public are so impatient that they 
would rather have it, something worse, than wait 
for an article the want of which presses upon them. 
Here we have got to Pleurisy; but what ills re- 
main behind in the fatal letters Q (even Q!), R, 
S, T, U, V, W, and Y, for the treatment of which 
we look for Dr. Copland’s latest information and 
judicious advice! Yet the publication is of such 





standard and universal importance that we know 





not how to complain. We can only beg to Urge 
exertion and speed, combined with the same care 
and research as have hitherto been bestowed 
throughout. We trust Dr. Copland will erect this 


great monument in our lifetime as well as his own, | 
It would be shocking to die of any disease begin. F 


ning with V or Y, just before that Part was pub. 


lished by a knowledge of which a cure might be 


effected. , 


A Compendium of Domestic Medicine, and Companion ; 
By John Savory, Presi. § 
dent of the Royal Pharmaceutical Society of 


to the Medicine-Chest. 


Great Britain. 3d. edit. 8vo. Churchill. 
Or the former editions of this work we har 
spoken in praise; but the present is a great im. 
provement upon the preceding, and it really jg 
what it is announced to be, 4 Compendium of Dy. 
mestic Medicine. It has been most carefully re. 
vised throughout ; the symptome of diseases jp 
general, their premonitory symptoms in particular, 
are carefully depicted ; and directions given when 
it is absolutely necessary*to seek for professional 
assistance. The new remedies introduced into 
medicine have of late greatly increased in number, 
and of those whose efficacy has been established 
by the experience of the ablest physicians and 
surgeons, their mode of preparation, and the cases 
to which they are applicable, are clearly defined, 
A judicious selection of prescriptions to meet all 
ordinary cases has been made; which, together 
with the qualities of the various articles of the 
Materia Medica; the proportions in which they 
may be taken; the diet proper for the sick; anda 
description of several useful mechanical aids to 
the protection and preservation of health, particu. 
larly the Kheesah-glove for promoting the healthi- 
ness of the skin,—render this volume most accept. 
able to all classes of society. We do not hesitate 
to recommend it strongly to our readers, ema- 
nating as it does from one so competent to give 
correct opinions on the subject, divested of any 
quackery whatsoever. 








THE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 

Tue last volume of the second edition of the De- 
spatches of the Duke of Wellington is now published, 
and demands a short notice from us. This great 
work, on which Col. Gurwood bestowed so much 
care and labour, and which finally cost him his life, 
is so far superior to the first edition in twelve vo- 
lumes, inasmuch as the first two volumes, which 
comprise the whole of the Duke’s military life in 
India, contain a great number of most important 
despatches, hitherto unpublished, and procured 
after long research, and with great difficulty, from 
the archives at the residences of Mysore, Hydra- 
bad, and Nagpoor. Equally great additions have 
been made in those volumes containing the ‘De- 
spatches written in the Peninsula, France, and the 
Netherlands. The last volume, which comprises 
chiefly that all-important period of Waterloo and 
the Convention of Paris, is entirely new; and its 
value is greatly increased by an appendix, contain- 
ing all the intercepted corr d poleon, 
his brothers, and his generals, which throws great 
light on the whole subject ; besides all the general 
orders, in smaller type, placed at the bottom of 
each page, according to the date of the despatch. 
The index, being excessively copious, not only adds 
to the interest of this edition, but tends to render 
it more invaluable as a book of reference. 





Interesting Memoirs and Documents relating to Ame- 
rican Slavery, und the glorious Struggle now making 
for complete Emancipation. Pp. 287. London, 
Chapman, Brothers. 

Tuts is the first of a very cheap series of books, 

intended, as we are assured, to consist of 300 vo- 

lumes. The projector is the Rev. J. Barker, of 

Leeds ; and his design to “ spread knowledge,” 48 

announced in his prospectus, certainly embraces 

all the popular questions of the times. When we 
come tu see their execution ina few cases, we 
shall be able to offer an opinion whether they are 
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likely to deserve the needful circulation of 5000 or 
mot. The present début contains a great collection 
of oppressions, atrocities, and horrors, connected 
with slavery in America, at which humanity re- 
yolts: the object, of course, to write down that 
system upon which so much has been written in 
vain. 

Kirkholme Priory, or Modern Hero'sm. 
the Author of the “ Ransom.” 3 vols. 
ley. 

Ture novel is not ill written, but is rather over- 
peopled with characters, heroes and heroines. The 
majority of them are Roman Catholics, but the se- 
cond heroine, if we may so class them, a Protestant. 
Much accordingly turns upon religious conver- 
sions; and there is a Father Eustace sacrificing 
every moral and social principle in order to pro- 
mote the interests of his Chtirch. There are cross 
purposes in the love affairs; and a curse on a fa- 
mily is averted or fulfilled in the manner not un- 
usual to the old style of fiction ia our publications 
some forty or fifty years ago. 


A Letter to the Electors of Westminster. From a 
Conservative. 2d Edit. Pp. 70. J. Hearne. 
Tuoucu countersigned “ A Conservative,’ the 
writer of this striking pamphlet lays on the thong 
pretty equally on all sides, and both by vigorous 
argument and biting satire proceeds to establish 
his views of the present condition and future pro- 
spects of the country in a very able manner and 
admirable style. Whoever the writer, he is‘a per- 
son of high talent, eminent literary cultivation, 
and enlarged and experienced mind. Without 
discussing his propositions, we can truly speak’ of 
his work as a very clever one, and well worth the 

attention of the electors throughout the empire. 


Bouterwek's History of Spanish Literature, trans- 
lated and annotated by Miss Ross, is the latest and 
one of the best and most desirable of Bugue’s Eu- 
ropean Library. 


Standard Novelists. H. Hurst. 

Tuts is a new issue after the fashion and in the 
form of the Standard Novels, with an engraved 
frontispiece and a vignette (on steel). The cam- 
paign opens with the “ Hussar,” by the author of the 
Subaltern, and “ Arthur Arundel,” by Mr. Horace 
Smith ; so that it has at least the names of popu- 
lar leaders to advance its success. The publica- 
tion is very neatly got up. 


The Parlour-Library. No. I. 
and M‘Intyre. 
Tue “ Black Prophet, a Tale of Irish Famine,” by 
W. Carleton, is opportunely published to usher in 
this series of cheap reprints. Carleton’s talent, 
like good wine, needs no bush. 


The World to Come. By the Rev. J. Cochrane, 
A.M. Pp. 404, Edinburgh, Macphail; London, 
C. Edmonds. 

A coLLEcTIoN of evening discourses, delivered by 

the rev. author at St. Michael’s Church, Cupar- 

Fife, during the last two years, and directed to 

unfold the dispensation of glory. Mr. Cochrane 

contends for a future kingdom of God upon earth 

(after the general conflagration), where Christ and 

his saints shall dwell in boundless felicity. 


The Jesuit in the Family; a Tale. By A. Stein- 
metz, author of the “ Novitiate,”* &c. Pp. 348. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

FotLowine up his bitter denunciation of Jesuitry, 
and its system of training, Mr. Steinmetz has here 
transplanted them into social life and family circles ; 
and in a tale of cunning, intrigue, treachery, and 
falsehood, attributed to them every vice and abuse 
that could stain human nature in the efforts to un- 
dermine Protestantism and enlarge the bounds of 
the Roman Catholic religion. The volume there- 
fore belongs to the polemico-fictious class, so com- 
mon now, with which we do not care to meddle. 


A Tale by 
Bent- 


Belfast, Simms 





* Axsecond edition of which, just out, marks its popu- 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
SHELDON’S BORDER BALLADS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Dundee, 27th Feb. 1847. 

Sir,—Here is another version of the French legend 
mentioned in the Literary Gazette of 2d January, 
p. 14. It is from the account of the “ Ordre des 
Chanoines Réguliers du Prieure.des deux Amans, 
au Diocése de Rouen, fondé par Guillaume de Mal- 
lemaine dans le 12éme siécle,”’ in Bar’s Recueil de 
tous les Costumes des Ordres Religieux et Militaires a 
Paris, 1779 :— 


“ Guillaume de Mallemaine, un de ces seigneurs | 


dont les mceurs et le caractére étaient dignes de ce 
temps oi régnait l’anarchie féodale, avait une fille 
unique appelée Genevieve, que les charmes de la 
figure faisaient regarder comme un prodige de 
beauté. Une foule de prétendans briguait sa main; 
mais elle avait déja donné son cceur a un jeune 





chevalier du voisinage nommé Beaudouin, qui 
laimait éperdument, et qui en était aimé de méme. 


others, to determine whether there exists any in- 
termediate line of stations on the earth where those 
diurnal variations disappear. The results recorded 
in the present paper are founded on observations 
made at St. Helena during the five consecutive 
years from 1841 to 1845 inclusive ; and also on si- 
milar observations made at Singapore in the years 
1841 and 1842; and shew that at these stations, 
which are intermediate between the northern and 
southern magnetic hemispheres, the diurnal varia- 
tions still take place; but those peculiar to each 
hemisphere prevail at opposite seasons of the year, 
apparently in accordance with the position of the 
sun with relation to the earth’s equator. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
February Sd.—Mr. L. Horner, president, in the 
chair. The paper read was ‘‘On the proba- 
ble age of the London clay, and its relations 
to the Hampshire and Paris tertiary systems,” 
by Mr. J. Prestwich, jun. Omitting general de- 


Ce jeune homme, qui avait trop peu de fortune | tails of structure, the author of this communica- 


pour espérer que le pére de Genevieve consentit a | 


tion proceeded to shew that the thick argillaceous 


le rendre heureux, tachait de dérober a tous les | mass of marine strata on which London is situated, 
yeux une passion que cette considération n’avait | and whose organic remains are well known by the 


pu vaincre. Malgré ses précautions, nos deux 
jeunes amans, dont la tendresse, fortifiée par les 
obstacles, augmentait tous les jours, sont surpris 
ensemble par le pére. Ce barbare allait immoler 
Beaudouin a sa vengeance; mais Geneviéve, en se 
jettant a ses pieds, qu’elle arrose de ses Jarmes, et 
en menagant de s’arracher la vie si l’on attente a 
celle de son amant, arréte son bras prét a frapper. 
Le vieux Banneret consent que Beaudouin épouse 
sa fille, mais 4 condition qu’il la portera sans s’ar- 
réter jusqu’au sommet d’une colline située prés de 
son chateau, et qu’il montre du doigt. Le jeune 
chevalier vole 4 sa maitresse, l’emporte dans ses 
bras, et plus animé que retardé par le fardeau, il 
s’élance vers la colline: on efit dit que l’Amour 
lui donnait des ailes et l’enflammait d'un courage 
plus qu’humain. Ses forces prés du but menacent 
en vain de ]’abandonner: un seul regard jetté sur 
son amante lui en préte de nouvelles. Enfin un 
dernier effort le porte 4 la hauteur, oi il tombe 
avec son précieux dépét. Genevieve, transportée 
de joie, adresse les paroles les plus touchantes 
& son amant. Mais hélas! son silence, la paileur 
de son front, ses yeux fermés, tout annonce qu’il 
n’est plus. Qui pourrait peindre la douleur et le 
desespoir de Genevieve? Aprés de vains efforts 
pour rappeler a la vie l’infortuné Beaudouin, elle 
tombe sur son corps, en poussant un cri affreux 
qui retentit dans le cceur de J’inhumain Banneret. 
N’écoutant plus que la tendresse paternelle, et 
tremblant pour les jours de sa fille, il vole a la col- 
line, ov il la trouve expirante sur le corps de son 
amant, qu’elle pressait encore entre ses bras. I] 
cherche vainement & la faire revivre. Détestant 
alors sa barbarie, et voulant en quelque sorte l’ex- 
pier, il fit ériger une chapelle sur cette hauteur, et 
élever un tombeau, dans lequel il ordonna que ceux 
qu’il avait voulu séparer pendant leur vie fussent 
réunis aprés leur mort. C’est de-]a que ce lieu, 
suivant les auteurs qui rapportent cette anecdote, 
a pris le nom de Prieuré des deux Amans.”*— 
I am, &c. H. J. Pearce. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Feb. 18th. — The Marquis of Northampton, presi- 
dent, in the chair. Mr. J. Rudge was elected a 
fellow of the Society. The following paper was 
read: “ On the diurnal variation of the magnetic 
declination at St. Helena,” by Lieut.-Col. E. Sa- 
bine. It has long been known that the diurnal 
variation of the magnetic needle is in an opposite 
direction in the southern to what it is in the 
northern hemisphere; and it was therefore pro- 
posed as « problem by Arago, Humboldt, and 








* “Si nos lecteurs sont curieux de connaitre cette his- 





larity, 


toire embellie des ag imens du style, elle se trouve dans 


le Journal de Paris, & la feuille du Lundi, 8 Mars, 1779.” 


collections from Highgate and Hampstead, and 
from the cliffs of Sheppy, is not, as it has hitherto 
been considered, synchronous with the Calcaire 
grossier of Paris, nor yet with the clays of Barton 
and sands of Bracklesham; but that, it is of older 
date than these, and occupies a lower position in 
the eocene series. 

In this communication the author explains the 
grounds on which he is compelled to dissent from 
the recent proposal of Professor Sedgwick (see 
Lit. Gaz., Jan. 16th, p. 50); and shews that its 
adoption would break down the scientific meaning 
hitherto attached by him to the term “ Silurian 
System.” That system (after several years of la- 
bour and preparation) was propounded in 1835 as 
a natural geological group, which, though. charac- 
terised by a community of animal forms, was se- 
parable into severel formations, and these into 
great upper and lower divisions. The name of 
Silurian having been given to the whole, that of 
Cambrian was subsequently applied by Prof. Sedg- 
wick to the still lower slaty rocks of North Wales; 
it being then hoped and believed that, according 
to analogy, such lower rocks would be found to be 
distinguished from the silurian by a peculiar suite 
of organic remains. Researches, however, having 
now proved that the so-called Cambrian rocks are 
also tenanted by the fossils which have for many 
years been called Lower Silurian, and the same 
having been shewn to occupy the lowest fossil- 
bearing strata in Russia, Sweden, Norway, Ame- 
rica, &c., Sir R. Murchison contends that his 
name must be adhered to, in reference to all Bri- 
tish as well as foreign strata which are occupied 
by the fossils originally described by him as Lower 
Silurian. 

In conclusion, Sir R. Murchison points out that 
if, in this instance, the principle of strata identi- 
fied by their fossils be departed from, by merging 
his well-established name of Lower Silurian type 
in a name applied to a group of rocks which has 
never yet been described as containing fossils of 
its own, the very term “ Silurian’? must be ex- 
cluded from the geological maps of various regions 
of Europe and America, in which, after much la- 
bour and comparison, it has been inserted; and 
that thus deprived of their lower and larger half, 
the silurian rocks would be reduced in many tracts 
to a small and inconsiderable band, quite unworthy 
of being entitled a system. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 
January 4th.—Mr. J. L. Wheeler in the chair. 
1. “ Note on the preparation ofa fixed manure from 
urine,” by Dr. Robert Angus Smith. This pro- 
cess consists in the addition of carbonate or sul- 
phate of magnesia to the urine, by which the 





double phosphate of ammonia and magnesia is 
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formed, in large and distinct crystals, easily se- 
parable from the liquid portion; and thus the most 
valuable parts of this manure may be brought into 
a form easy of transport, and may be made with- 
out much knowledge or trouble. 

2. ‘On Thialdine and Selenaldine, two new 
artificial organic bases,” by MM. Wohler and 
Liebig. On passing hydrosulphuric acid into an 
aqueous solution of aldehydite of ammonia contain- 
ing a few drops of. free ammonia, the. authors pro- 
duced a beautiful new base,.free from oxygen, and 
containing a large amount of sulphur. , This body, 
for which they propose the name of Thialdine, is 
obtained in large crystals, insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol, and much more so in ether. It 
forms crystalline and well-defined salts with the 
acids. The analyses of these bodies gave the fol- 
lowing results: 

Thialdine-.:... .. CU HBNS* 

The hydrochlorate . Cl? HB NS‘, HCl 

The nitrate . C2 H'3 NS4, NO’ HO 
The following equation expresses the mode of for- 
mation of thialdine: 
Aldehydite of ammonia. Thialdine. om 
3(NH‘* O, C4 H3 0) + 6HS = C!? H NS# + 6HO+ 2NH*S. 
On substituting hydroselenic acid for hydrosul- 
phuric, the corresponding selenium compound, the 
selenaldine, is obtained, which, though resembling 
very much the former base, is far more liable tv 
decomposition, 

8. ‘Some remarks on the air and water of 
towns,” by Dr. R. A: Smith. Having given some 
attention to the inquiry into the health of towns, 
the author was anxious to find what the real evil 
in the polluted atmosphere of towns consisted of ; 
and in furtherance of this object commenced a 
series of examinations on the water used in the 
town of Manchester for ordinary purposes. Rain- 
water, collected in cisterns, was first examined; 
and on heating the solid matter obtained by eva- 
poration, it burnt, giving the odour of fat, and a 
strong smell of nitrogenised organic matter. Rain 
collected in a clean porcelain dish, and treated in 
the same way, gave indications of a similar kind, 
but in a smaller degree, The moisture condensed 
from the breath contained organic matter in large 
quantities; and when collected from the windows 
of crowded rooms, it smelt strongly of human 
eweat during the evaporation; and when the solid 
residue was heated, it gave the odour of burning 
flesh. Water from a great number of wells situ- 
ated in Manchester was submitted to examination, 
and in all similar results were obtained. Dr. 
Smith finds also that the water of rivers and canals 
becomes contaminated in this way as soon as it 
reaches atown. The proportion of nitrates is also 
in many cases remarkable, arising from the rapid 
oxidation of these nitrogenised ingredients. The 
author concludes by stating that he is pursuing 
this investigation at various seasons, so as to make 
a more complete examination of the subject; and 
the whole of the analytical results will then be 
given. 

Jan. 18th.—Mr. J. T. Cooper. V.P., in the chair- 
Note on the action of a solution of caustic soda 
upon a stoneware jar,’’ by Mr. T. Reeks. The 
author’s attention was drawn to this subject from 
the presence of a large quantity of alumina in the 
analysis of some bronzes and iron ores. On ex- 
amining the reagents employed, it was found that 
it originated in the soda, which had been kept for 
some time in a stoneware jar, the alumina of which 
had been dissolved out by the soda, and a thick 
coating of silica left closely adhering to its sur- 
face. A portion of this jar was exhibited. 

Mr. T. Taylor described some improvements in 
the form of chemical apparatus which he had been 
in the habit of using. The first was a method of 
closing the mouths of bottles intended for the 
preparation of gases. It consists in first slightly 

inding the top of the bottle, so as to obtain a 

evel surface, and introducing a piece of stout 
eaoutchouc between this and a disc of wood of the 


Sulphide of 
monium. 





size of the top of the bottle, which is kept tight 
down by means of a small cross-bar, having a 
tightening-screw through its centre, and with ends 
which pass under the .rim of the neck; through 
this wooden top the tubes required pass into the 
bottle, and are cemented... If small bottles are 
used, a string tied tight over the top and round the 
neck is sufficient.—The second is a convenient 
mode of cupelling, and consists in forming a sub- 
stitute for the muffle by two blacklead-pots, the 
mouths ground flat to each other, and having in 
the upper one an orifice at the end turned up- 
wards, and a semicircular opening made at the 
lip or lower edge. When used, the lower pot is to 
be nearly filled with sand, and placed on the bars 
of the furnace, and brought to a low red heat ; the 
cupel with the material under examination is then 
introduced, and covered with the other crucible, 
taking care. that. the side-opening is opposite the 
door of the furnace. The heat having been raised, 
the furnace-door is opened, and the fuel gently 
moved from before the semicircular aperture, so as 
to admit the air. Cupels may be constructed in 
this way of the same diameter as the crucibles 
used.— The third consists in an enlargement of 
Will’s nitrogen apparatus to about three times its 
size, and the surmounting two additional bulbs, with 
a wide communication, on those generally used. Mr. 
Taylor also exhibited a small instrument he had 
constructed for holding the plates in the Daguer- 
reotype process during the washing off, and which 
he had found very serviceable. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

On Wednesday evening a vast number of mem- 
bers and guests attended the first of a series of 
annual exhibitions of select specimens of British 
manufactures and decorative art. Mr. H. Tooke, 
vice-president, was in the chair, and the secretary 
read brief introductory remarks setting forth the 
intentions, objects, and hopes of the Society; but 
the chief business of the throng was the highly 
gratifying inspection of the numerous specimens 
(catalogued 206 —the catalogue itself a specimen 
of good taste), admirably arranged. They consist- 
ed of :—Staffordshire pottery anterior to the time 
of Wedgwood ; earthenware by Wedgwood; earth- 
enware and “ stone-body”’ of modern manufac- 
ture ; carving in wood and marble by machinery; 
ornamental carving, with heated moulds and 
finished by hand; papier-maché; British glass ; 
vitrified colours; marble; book-binding ; casting 
in iron; lamps; cutlery; electro-gilding; &c. &c. 
The firms and individuals exhibiting numbered 
thirty-four. 

We have watched with interest the regeneration 
of this ancient Society, and it is with pleasure we 
announce the new course laid down, and bear wit- 
ness to the vigour with which it has been entered 
upon, and to the increasing prosperity of the So- 
ciety. From its foundation (we had almost written 
from time immemorial) the Society have annually 
offered premiums for works and inventions in 
Fine-Arts, Mechanics, and- Manufactures; stimu- 
lating the progress of invention and design, and 
encouraging advancement towards the perfection of 
British Art. The object of the annual exhibitions 
is two-fold—to mark the degree of perfection at- 
tained, as a starting point for artists and inventors; 
and to “ spread the knowledge of all that is most 
perfect and best in the works of our Arts and 
Manufactures as widely as possible.” For, say 
the Society, ‘‘we are persuaded that if artistic 
manufactures are not appreciated, it is because 
they are not widely enough known. We believe 
that when works of high merit, of British origin, 
are brought forward, they will be fully appreciated 
and thoroughly enjoyed. We believe that this ex- 
hibition, when thrown open gratuitously to all, 
will tend to improve the public taste.” To this 
creed we add a cordial amen. 


Feb. 17th.—Mr. T. Webster, V.P. in the chair. 
The’ first paper.read was by Mr. A, Claudet, “ On 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


the progress. of photography.” The author con, 
menced by referring to the short period since this 
art was first made known, and the rapid stride, 
which have been made towards its perfection. Yet, 
he observes, the more progress I make, the more | 
see how much remains. to. be learnt before I cay 
truly say I understand photography. During the 
past two or three years the chemical part of the 
process has made little progress; no substance has 


yet been found which is more sensitive to light [ 
than iodine, chlorine, and bromine combined, al. | 


though ammonia has been said to increase the gen. 
sitiveness of the plate ; but experiment has proved 
this statement to be incorrect. Many methods haye 
been proposed for applying the accelerating gub. 
stances, among which may be mentioned one pro. 
posed by Mr. Bingham: bromine is combined with 
hydrate of lime, this furnishes a salt which deve. 


lopes slowly bromine vapour: it is very portable, 


and may be used in the place of bromine water, 
The optical arrang: t, the ity of non-in. 
verted images, and the several modes of reinvert. 
ing the inverted image of the refractive camera, 
were severally treated. Mr. Claudet concluded by 
referring to some photographs on paper, obtained 
by Mr. Maskelyne, remarkable for the perfect de. 
lineation of foliage which they present. The second 
communication was by Mr. Jordan, “On mecha. 
nical carving.” The subject was illustrated by 
many beautiful specimens; but owing to the length 
of the first paper, it was postponed till the next 
meeting. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Feb. 9th.—Sir J. Rennie, president, in the chair, 
The paper read was a description of the “ Helder 
or Great North Holland Canal,’’ by Mr. G. B. W, 
Jackson. This canal was constructed by the late 
Mr. J. Bianken, engineer, during the six years 
between 1819 and 1825, for the passage of frigates 
and first-class merchantmen, and extends from 
Amsterdam to Nieuwediep in the Texel. It has 
three divisions, the summit level being only 3 feet 
8 inches above the outlets. Its length is 51 miles; 
it is 123 feet 7 inches broad at top, 30 feet 10 
inches at bottom, and 20 feet 6 inches deep. The 
pile-driving and boring experiments undertaken 
by Mr. Blanken to ascertain the probability of suc- 
cess, shew that the original sea-shore, being the 
only really hard ground in the north of Holland, is 
to be met with at 43 feet under the present surface 
of the ground; and, as the foundations of the locks 
were laid nearly at that depth, the result of the 
experiments were considered to afford sufficient 
guarantee for the stability of the works. The cha- 
racter of the soil in that part of Holland is exceed- 
ingly treacherous; and it reflects great credit on 
our foreign neighbours that they were able to 
overcome the various difficulties with which they 
had to contend, The constructions generally con- 
sist of floating and swing-bridges, tide-locks, pas. 
sage-locks, &c. The total cost amounted to one 
million and a-half pounds sterling. The time re- 
quired by vessels to make the passage from Am- 
sterdam to the Helder varies according to their 
size and the means of haulage; fly-boats, with six 
relays of four horses each, making it in 10 hours, 
whilst latge East Indiamen require two, three, and 
four days, according to the wind. The details of 
construction of the whole of the works were given 
very freely, and with illustrative drawings. In the 
discussion which ensued, it was stated that the 
canal in this country which could be contrasted 
with that of the Helder was the Caledonian Canal, 
which was projected upon a report by Watt, com- 
menced by Jessop, and in a great part constructed 
by Telford, a few years previously to the Helder 
Canal. The principal difference between the two 
consisted in ‘the nature of the ground through 
which they were cut; the former being excavated 
entirely out of alluvial deposit, whilst the latter 
had-to be cut of hard gravel, and in some caset 
rock, An interesting account was given of the 
mode of forming the spot for the entrance-lock et 
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the Inverness end of the Caledonian Canal, The 
object was to carry the work out into deep water. 
A large mass of earth was deposited in the sea to 
the full extent intended ; upon this mound a heavy 
load of material was laid, to consolidate the mass. 
After settling for a considerable time, the upper 
mass was removed, the excavation was made for 
the lock-pit, and the construction was effected 
with comparative facility, and had endured much 
rough weather since without any symptoms of 
failure. The superincumbent weight which was 
removed being greater than any subsequent strain, 
there was no danger of the lock ever sinking. 

Feb, 16th.—Sir John Rennie, president, in the 
chair. The paper read was a continuation of that 
which was brought forward at the last meeting by 
Mr. G. B. W. Jackson. It gave an account of 
the mode of gaining land from the sea by polders, 
and the art of building with fascine work, as prac- 
tised in Holland and Germany. 

The paper commenced by reference to the works 
of “Mela,” Weibeking, Sgauzin, Calaud, Hyde 
Clarke, and others, as having given the best known 
accounts of Dutch water-constructions, and the 
situations of these labours. It then described the 
polders as being tracts of land recovered from the 
sea by the construction of a belt of dykes, gradu- 
ally raised above the water-level, and then pumped 
dry; by which means they were still rendered 
habitable, the level of many of the more ancient 
being beneath that of the sea. When thus re- 
claimed, they form the finest land, and produce for 
many years immense crops, almost without the 
application of manure. 

The different kinds of lock-gafes and sluices 
used for facilitating the outflow of the landwaters, 
and preventing the ingress of the sea, were also 
fully given, and drew from several members ac- 
counts of balance and other gates of peculiar con- 
struction in Holland and elsewhere. The slopes 
of the faces of the dikes vary considerably: some 
of the low dikes are, in section, of the form of an 
arc of a circle of six to ten feet chord, and ten 
inches to one foot versed sine, covered with fascine 
matting staked down upon a clay-bed; others have 
a base of nineteen feet wide, and five feet bigh, 
of a triangular section, also made of fascines and 
stakes, secured by hurdles and wattling, with clay, 
peat, sea-shells, and sand well rammed in, and 
then covered with turf. Others are formed of 
rows of piles sixteen feet long, with their heads 
six or seven feet above the shore, joined longitudi- 
nally and laterally by waling-timber, filled in and 
around with fascine-beds, and weighted with stone. 
Baskets filled with sand are also used in certain 
situations, as ‘well as various modifications of all 
these kinds of protections. It was stated that these 
constructions were found to succeed better, and 
last as long as stone, being, at the same time, 
about half the cost; and in the discussion which 
ensued, this statement was confirmed, even for 
some parts of England, where stone was not ex- 
pensive, 

Feb. 23d.—Sir John Rennie, president, in the 
chair, A supplement to the papers “‘ On the North 
Holland canal,’ by Mr. Jackson, was read. It 
contained a description of the harbour and works 
at Nieuwediep, which might be considered as legiti- 
mately connected with the Helder canal, inasmuch 
as they were constructed with a view of affording 
shelter to vessels of war and merchantmen navi- 
gating the North Sea. The banks or shoals situ- 
ated at the mouth of the Marsdiep channel act in 
a peculiar manner; they narrow the entrance, resist 
the undue influx of the tides, thus preventing in- 
jury:to the coast of the Zuyderzee; they oppose 
difficulties to the entrance of hostile fleets, as the 
navigable channels run within range of the protect- 
ing forts; and they assist in maintaining the velocity 
of the currents which keep the channels at their 
usual depth. On the coast of Holland the ebb-tide 
continues to pass off along the Noorder-gat a full 
hour and a half after the tide has commenced flow- 
ing up along the Schulpen-gat; this can only be 





accounted for by supposing that the tide runs up 
from the south-west, and enters the Schulpen- 
gat, whilst the ebb still continues, in consequence 
of the draft of the tide, northward along the coast. 
The Schulpen-gat and Landsdiep may therefore 
be termed the flood-channels ; whilst the Noorder- 
gat may be considered the ebb-channel. Upon 
these spots, whose preservation was of such conse- 
quence to the country, the Dutch have lavished 
their best care, and exercised their ingenuity. The 
shore-works consisted chiefly of groynes, composed 
of timber-piles and fascines, with stone covering. 
Their average length was two hundred yards, with 
slopes of about one in eight or ten. In conse- 
quence of the report of the commission appointed 
in 1780, the engineers, Brunnings and Goudrai, 
were instructed to proceed with the formation of a 
warping bank of fascines, 7360 feet long,with double 
planking guard to accumulate the sand, in order to 
fill up the interstices of the fascines, and thus pre- 
serve them from decay. A breakwater also, 1850 
feet in length, 73 feet wide, at 3 feet below high 
water, with slopes of one to one. This was also 
formed of fascine beds, weighted with 2000 Ibs. of 
stone, and 4000 1s. of tiles upon every superficial 
area of 144 square feet. The upper surface was 
covered with matting, and made convex, the centre 
being one foot and the sides three feet below the 
level of high water. Hurdling was then used, and 
the whole was covered with blocks of stone weigh- 
ing from 1500 lbs. to 1800 lbs. each. An additional 
length of 2080 feet was subsequently built, the 
warping bank being completed, and by means of 
these works the ebb-stream was increased to such 
an extent as at once to deepen the channel eigh- 
teen inches, although the bed was of clay. In 
1783, dredging was resorted to, and, with the ac- 
tion of the stream, a depth of nineteen feet was ar- 
tived at. The whole length of the proposed har- 
bour was then dredged to a depth of seventeen feet 
under high water level. Another warping bank of 
3675 feet in length was then constructed, with nu- 
merous groynes to arrest the sand and preserve the 
coast. A quay-wall and jetty were then added : 
the piles composing the latter were covered with 
sheet-lead between high water level and one foot 
below the ground, in order to preserve them from 
the ravages of the Teredo Navalis, which, how- 
ever, it is the popular opinion, may be also pre- 
vented by driving the piles through fascines. A 
portion, sixty feet in length, of the breakwater was 
torn away bya storm: this slip was filled up with 
large stones, but they were ineffectual, and fascines 
were ultimately had recourse to for repairing the 
breach. The depth of the channel was thus in- 
creased to nearly thirty-five feet, so that frigates 
could pass with safety. In 1789, one hundred and 
fifty-one vessels were lying there at anchor, four- 
teen of which were men-of-war, and four were East 
Indiamen. The basin is 1292 feet long and 646 
feet wide, with large storehouses, dock buildings, 
fortifications, &c. of the most solid description, and 
thoroughly complete for a naval arsenal. 

The details of every part of the works were 
given. A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Jackson for the paper. An interesting discussion 
ensued, in which the highest compliments were 
paid to the author for the paper be had presented, 
and the manner in which it was illustrated. A de- 
scription was given of Dymchurch wall which de- 
fends Romney marsh, an extent of 24,000 acres, 
and also of several other sea-defences at the mouth 
of the Thames, and elsewhere, in which fascines 
were extensively used. The Nene embankments 
were also described. Specimens were shewn of 
the Arundo Arenarea, a coarse grass, whose roots 
extend sometimes to a length of upwards of thirty 
feet, and which is eminently useful in securing the 
sand of the coast from-being blown or washed away. 

Among several cases of the failure of protecting 
walls, one was particularly described of a nearly 
vertical sea-wall, whose foundations were sunk 
down full five feet below the shingle of the coast: 
the wall was built with great care, and with first- 
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rate materials—it was, however, exposed to the 
action of a heavy sea in North Wales. During @ 
severe storm the waves were thrown up in a mass 
full forty feet above the wall, and falling from that 
height with the force due to such a distance and 
mass, very speedily destroyed the whole wall. In 
quite as exposed a situation, a slope which enabled 
the waves to expend their strength, and broke them 
up into foam, did not suffer at all. Numerous de- 
ductions were drawn from these and many other in- 
stances, ail unfavourable to the theory of vertical 
sea-walls, which it has recently become fashionable 
to recommend as a theoretically more correct form, 
in opposition to the well tried plan of eminent civil 
engineers, who have almost universally adopted 
hopes for resisting the action of the sea. 

March 2d.—Sir J. Rennie, president, in the 
chair. The discussion upon Mr. Jackson’s paper 
** One the Canal of the Helder” was renewed, and 
was extended to such a length as to preclude the 
reading of any paper. ._The comparative advantages 
and disadvantages of vertical and sloping sea-walls 
were discussed, and instances were given of the 
effect of seas upon the former when walls of a cer- 
tain batter or curved face surmounted by an over- 
hanging coping of such extent as to deflect the 
curling wave outwards, and throw it back upon it- 
self rather than allow it to fall bodily inwards, as 
in the case of the Penmaenmawr wall mentioned 
at the last meeting. The manner in which the 
waves were driven up long slopes, acquiring force 
as they travelled along, was contrasted with this, 
On the other hand, the action of the various kinds 
of waves was shewn upon sections of the beach at 
Madras, where the surf was so notoriously bad, and 
where it appeared that by the clawing off of the 
waves the beach was washed away into natural 
steps, of a level and then a small slope of 45°. A 
breakwater had been formed off that beach by 
throwing in loose masses of rock forming their own 
slope; this, when carried up to within ten feet of 
the water-level, stood well. 

In Knootka Sound the same effect of the draw- 
back of the waves was noticed. Sections of the 
Mole of Venice were shewn. That mole, which is 
nearly 16 miles in extent, had a section of a sloped 
foreshore with a nearly vertical wall, then a slope 
at another angle, and above high-water mark 
another nearly vertical wall. When the seas rolled 
in upon the mole they partially curled over against 
the first wall, and were projected with augmented 
force against the upper one. The consequence was, 
that the mole was partially destroyed, and in the 
repairs, which had been executing for some time, 
it had been reduced to one uniform sloped face, 
at an angle of about 15°. The destruction of the 
nearly vertical walls of Portpatrick was also no- 
ticed. Those walls, although constructed of the 
finest Anglesea limestone, well dressed, dove- 
tailed, and tied down vertically and horizontally 
by iron chain-bonds, were completely overthrown ; 
and, until the thickness of the wall was increased 
to 80 feet of solid material, it could not be made 
to stand. The situation was extremely exposed, 
and the sea frequently sprung 50 feet above the 
top of the lighthouse, which was itself 60 feet above 
the level of high-water of spring tides. The 
causes of the peculiar action of the draw-back of 
the waves, as exemplified by the removed shingle 
from the beach when the wind was on shore, and 
its accumulation when the wind blew off the shore, 
were also discussed; and it appeared to be the re- 
ceived opinion that, in these cases, the upper part 
of the waves being acted upon by the wind, a pe- 
culiar rolling motion in a counter direction was 
imparted to the lower wave, which acted upon the 
shingle in the manner alluded to. This action 
appeared, however, only to extend to a depth of 
about nine feet, which it seemed to be agreed was 
the ultimate depth of detrimental action of all 
waves, The forts of Boulogne were given as fur- 
ther examples of the reflection of waves from nearly 
vertical walls; but it was shown that the darting 
over of the waves there was caused by their fall- 
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ing within the re-entrant angles of the fortifi- 
cation. 

The effect of advanced groynes in protecting sea- 
walls was exemplified by the concrete walls at 
Brighton and Dover, which were extended merely 
for retaining walls ; and such was the effect of the 
groynes, that since they had been put down the 
shingle had accumulated to such an extent that the 
sea did not approach injuriously to within 100 feet 
of the base. Our limits will not permit a greater 
detail of this interesting discussion, which will, 
however, appear entire in the proceedings of the 
institution. ‘ 

The paper announced to be read at the meeting 
of Tuesday, March 9th, was a “ Description of the 
method adopted in preparing the foundation and 
in building the bridge over the Poldervaart, on the 
line of the Amsterdam and Rotterdam Railway,” 
by the Chevalier Conrad, compiled from the original 
documents by Mr. C. Manby, secretary. 

ORGANIC BODIES IN HAILSTONES. 

Dr. WALLER has communicated to the Phil. Mag. 
for this month some additional observations on 
hail, and on the organic bodies contained in hail- 
stones; and thence we obtain the following infor- 
mation. A hailstone, perfectly white, when exa- 
mined under the microscope, presented the usual 
appearance of being composed of minute particles 
of ice, some spherical, others of a more irregu- 
lar shape; and many bubbles of air escaped as it 
melted. The organised substances contained in 
the drop of water which resulted were numerous. 
Most of them were of an irregular shape with an- 
gular outlines. Others were globular, and some of 
these were completely black, with a nucleus in the 
centre. With higher magnifying powers were seen 
green globules about 5,55: of an inch in diameter, 
which were either collected in clusters, or adhering 
together in single lines, like the beads of a rosary. 
The drop of water, secured in an apparatus nearly 
air-tight, was found the next day unaltered in size, 
but the organised matter had entirely changed its 
character. Some of the organised particles had 
given off filaments in various directions, present- 
ing the appearance of hollow tubes, jointed at in- 
tervals, with a few branches or subdivisions, gener- 
ally arising at the joints. One or two infusoria 
were likewise seen moving about with great ra- 
pidity. When at rest, their form was oval ; but when 
in motion, their anterior extremity became elon- 
gated. Their organisation was extremely simple; 
no filaments nor appendages of any kind were to 
be detected about them. Their interior had a 
granulated appearance. All these characters in- 
dicate that they belong to the genus Uvella of the 
monadinz, and probably of the species Uvella glau- 
coma (Ehrenberg). On the second day, the vege- 
table filaments had greatly augmented in number. 
Small elongated cells could, be seen at various 
feces as if forming the first elements of the tu- 

ulous branches spread out around them. The 
infusoria had likewise greatly increased in num- 
ber. The next day again the same appearances 
were presented. Scarcely any alteration could be 
detected in the vegetable and animal bodies, the 
last were as active in their movements as before. 
Dr. Waller purposed to continue these observa- 
tions every day, in order to ascertain their future 
changes, but unfortunately by some accident one of 
the slips of glass belonging to the apparatus was 
broken, and in consequence the water quickly dried 
up; so that when next examined the infusoria were 
found to be dead. The further addition of water 
=~ ineffectual to restore the vegetable particles to 
ife. 


INQUIRY INTO THE VARIATION OF RELATIVE LEVEL 
OF SEA AND LAND. 

A GENTLEMAN who has taken up this investiga- 

tion in Scotland, wishes to obtain a few observa- 

tions on the subject from gentlemen residing in 

England, Ireland, and continental countries, with 

a view to arriving at results as general as possible. 





He sets down the following memoranda as to the 
particulars which would be useful to him :— ~ 

In a very large district of Scotland, embracing 
both east and west coasts, he finds two great pla- 
teaux at the same height, over and above the well- 
known belt which surrounds so many coasts at a 
height of from six to forty feet. The first of these 
plateaux is generally found at its frontier to be 
about sixty-four feet above the present sea-level at 
height of ordinary tides; sometimes a little lower. 
It presents a tidal slope, usually of sandy soil, 
running up to a height in some places of eighty 
feet, but generally less. The second plateau ob- 
serves a similar slope, between 114 and 128 feet 
above the present level of the sea. On the east 
coast of Scotland there are other plateaux of ex- 
actly the same character, but (as being more an- 
cient) less marked, respectively about 173, 275, 
and 380 feet above the present sea-level. Proba- 
bly there are still higher beaches remaining to be 
discovered in Scotland ; but those are alone ascer- 
tained. Ina few places the sixty-four-feet plateau 
expands into a considerable plain, more or less cut 
down by water-courses. In others, it is but a 
stripe. Rounded convexly at its frontier, it is 
usually rounded concavely at its inland extremity, 
where melting into the escarpment of the next 
higher range of ground. The wish of the subscri- 
ber is, that search should be made, in appropriate 
situations in England, Ireland, and the Continent, 
for similar plateaux; that, when found, their 
height should be exactly measured, both at the 
frontier and inland part; and that notes should be 
taken of the matters composing them, and of any 
shells which they may be found to contain. It is 
desirable also that the investigator should observe 
if the level perseveres along the line of the ancient 
sea-margin, or if it does not rise slightly, as is 
said to be the case in the Finmark terraces. The 
subscriber has to remark, that hitherto, out of Scot- 
land, the flats of from six to forty feet have been 
almost exclusively attended to, only a few exam- 
ples of higher terraces being here and there de- 
scribed, and that inexactly. Without committing 
himself as to the nature of the markings of forty 
feet and under, he would intreat on this occasion 
particular attention to terraces above that height. 
The Scottish specimens of ancient beaches above 
mentioned are best marked in recesses of the land, 
such as the valleys of our great rivers, which are 
in reality the beds of ancient estuaries. Shelter 
from the wearing and washing of the great ocean 
thus appears necessary for them. Gentlemen in 
other countries may keep this in view in their re- 
searches. It may also be well for them to know, 
that only occasionally in Scotland are two or more 
terraces seen above each other at the same place. 
More generally, one alone is seen at a particular 
place, and another at another place farther up the 
valley. 

Any observations on stich features of the surface, 
accompanied by accurate statements of height above 
sea-level, and by notices ofsoil and organic remains 
connected with them, also any drawings illustrative 
of the forms and relations of the terraces, will be 
thankfully received by 

Rosert CHAMBERS, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
1 Doune Terrace, Edinburgh.® 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
March 4th.—The President in the chair. It was 
announced from the chair that Mr. Amyot the 
treasurer, who had filled that office upwards of 
twenty-five years, had signified to the Council his 
wish not to be put in nomination again at the next 
anniversary.t The chairman passed a high compli- 
ment upon the treasurer, which was cordially re- 
sponded to by the meeting. The publication of 
Layamon was also announced, Mr. B. Williams 





* We have inserted this paper from a desire to afford 


any inquiry of our est 
our power.—E4. L. G. 

+ Mr. J. Payne Collier has been mentioned as his pro- 
bable successor.—Ed, Lit, Gaz. 
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gave alist of some of the most curious of the early 
manuscripts in the library of Rouen, relating to 
this country. Mr. Akerman communicated a 
paper on the primeval monument at Ashbury, in 
the county of Bucks, known by the name of Way. 
land Smith’s Cave. It was considered by him to 
be of a sepulchral character, and he pointed out a 
close resemblance between it and the Cromlech dy 
Tus in Guernsey, which Mr. Lukis, in the Journal 
of the British Archzological Association, had de. 
monstrated to be a burial-place. To this gentle. 
man the thanks of the antiquarian world were due, 
for the new light his remarkable discoveries had 
thrown upon these monuments, which in past 
times, and even at the present day, had been called 
altars, or considered as any thing rather than what 
they in reality were. A discussion subsequently 
arose on the subject. Mr. Saull said he had 
closely examined the monument, and considered it 
to be a place of sleeping for the living and not for 
the dead. The President inquired of Mr. Saull if 
he had calculated how many persons could have 
dwelt in the structure ; and whether he had calcu- 
lated if the theory of jts having been a dwelling. 
place could be reconciled with its dimensions, and 
the vast trouble required to get together such huge 
stones for so confined a space. Mr. Saull said the 
room would hold about two persons. The fact of 
nothing of a sepulchral character having teen 
found in it, was also against the notion of its 
having been used for interment. Mr. Akerman 
said he adhered to the opinion he had expressed, 
and considered that the discoveries of Mr. Lukis, 
published by the British Archzological Associa. 
tion, had completely set the question at rest ; and 
he referred to a diagram he had copied from their 
Journal, of the Du Tus Cromlech, which in con- 
ception perfectly agreed with Wayland Smith's 
Cave. In this cromlech Mr. Lukis found two hu- 
man skeletons upon their knees, back to back. In 
reference to traditions existing in the locality re- 
specting Wayland Smith, Mr. Wright remarked 
that Wayland Smith was the great smith of the 
northern mythology, and that this was one of many 
instances of the Saxons connecting their native 
myths and legends with localities in this country. 
Sir Henry Ellis communicated from some unpub- 
lished papers in the British Museum a treaty of 
peace between Edward IV. and Louis of France, 
dated at Amiens, 1475. It related especially to 
the projected marriage between Prince Charles of 
France and the Princess Elizabeth of England. 


BRITISH ARCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Feb, 26th. Public Meeting. —The names of several 
new associates and correspondents were read, and 
a list of valuable presents. The Rev. F. Wrench 
exhibited an early ring, said to have belonged to 
King John, and made a communication respecting 
it. Mr. Haggard exhibited two gold images, of 
evident antiquity, and said to be Peruvian, which, 
with three others, had just been rescued from the 
melting-pot in the Bank of England. A rather 
animated discussion arose on the character and 
mode of workmanship exhibited in these curious 
relics, in which Mr. Worsaae (the distinguished 
Danish antiquary, who was present), Messts. Smith, 
Pettigrew, Wright, the Rev. Mr. Nicholay, and 
Messrs. Newton, Purland, and White, took part; 
but there was so much difference of opinion on the 
subject, that the discussion was adjourned until 
the other three similar articles could be produced. 

Mr. Carlos exhibited some rings of the kind 
generally termed cramp-rings. Mr. Isaacs ob- 
served that these articles were not necessarily 
cramp-rings, but that they were certainly talis- 
manic, a class of rings very common in the middle 
ages. Mr. Keats exhibited a papal bull of the 
sixteenth century, which had been purchased at 4 
sale in Piccadilly, and which also gave rise to some 
discussion. Although apparently in an Italian 
handwriting, the seal was evidently forged in 
France, It was suggested that blank bulls might 
have been given to ecclesiastics in foreign countries, 
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with the privilege of counterfeiting on them the 
papal seal of lead. 2. 

Mr. Harvey, of Lewes, exhibited a rubbing of a 
monumental brass from a church in Sussex, curi- 
ous from the ‘circumstance that the trade of the 
person commemorated (a glover) was indicated by 
a pair of gloves. A letter was read from Mr. Vint, 
of Colchester, giving an account of discoveries of a 
number of Roman urns in the paddock adjoining 
to his own house; one of them found in a kind of 
cist formed of large square tiles. Mr. Vint an- 
nounced his intention of continuing his researches, 
and of communicating any further discoveries to a 
future meeting of the Association. 

Mr. C. Baily read Mr. Laing’s paper, “ On the 
Saxon tower of Trinity Church, Colchester,” of 
which careful drawings and plans were exhibited. 
This also gave rise to some discussion between 
Messrs. Smith, Godwin, White, Nicholay, Browne, 
Wright, &c. It appeared, that the progress of un- 
covering the tower of its coating of rough-cast had 
brought to light many new and interesting features, 
and it was remarked that much remained still to 
be discovered, and it was hoped that the whole 
would be uncovered. It was proposed also that 
some of the architectural members of the Associa- 
tion’ should visit Colchester for the purpose of 
giving any suggestions in their power. The object 
of bringing discoveries of this kind before the As- 
sociation was twofold, that of communicating the 
discovery itself to the members, and that of giving 
encouragement and every assistance in the power 
of the Association to perseverance in researches 
which had only been commenced. 

Mr. Smith then read rather hurriedly, for the 
evening was much advanced, a paper by Mr. Lukis, 
of Guernsey, “ On the Celtic monuments of the 
island of Alderney,” which we understand will ap- 
pear in the next number of the Journal of the As- 
sociation, but which now gave an opportunity to 
Mr. Worsaae to offer some valuable remarks on 
the character of the primeval remains of our islands, 
in doing which he paid a well-merited compliment 
to Mr. Lukis, who, as he said, was the first who 
shewed distinctly that the so-called cromlechs were 
sepulchral monuments. Mr. Nicholay stated that 
many of these monuments were found on the 
Scilly Islands, especially on one called the Isle of 
Sampson ; these, he believed, were almost unknown 
to antiquaries, and he thought it very desirable 
that they should be opened. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. 6th.—Sir Alexander Johnston in the chair. 
Colonel Sykes read an extract from a letter which 
he had received from Captain Kittoe, who has been 
making some recent antiquarian researches about 
Gyah, anciently one of the seats of Buddhism, de- 
scribed by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, in the second 
volume of the Society’s Transactions. Capt. Kittoe 
states that he has found and copied a number of 
inscriptions, some of which he promises to send to 
Colonel Sykes; and that he has heard of others, 
some milesinland, never yet seen by any European, 
which he intends examining. He was unsuccessful 
in his search after remains of Buddhist architecture, 
having met with but four or five fragments ; but he 
found a great number of small sculptured stones, 
which he thought were miniature chaityas or shrines, 
a sketch of one of which he forwards in his letter ; 
the base being a cube, the upper plane surmounted 
by a hemisphere, from the apex of which rose an 
obelisk. In each of the four vertical faces was a 
compartment, containing a figure of Buddha, the 
figures in different attitudes; and he states that 
such stonés are found, not in Behar only, but in 
Cuttack also, where he has seen several. He re- 
marks that they resemble closely the pagoda at 

ngoon, where five hairs of Buddha are kept as 
relics. Many of thesé are of elaborate’ workman- 
ship; and some have images of Buddha in various 


he has in his possession, is inscribed with the usual 
Buddhist formula, yedharma hetu prabhava, which 
is decisive of its appropriation. Col. Sykes ob- 
served that these chaityas in all probability are re- 
presentations, or the identical shrines seen by the 
Chinese traveller, Fa-hian, at the beginning of the 
5th century of our era; and afford a valuable attes- 
tation to his truth respecting the then existing be- 
lief in the four Buddhas, the predecessors of Sakhya. 

Captain Kittoe believes the present temple at 
Gyah to be less than 600 years old, and to have 
been built for the joint worship of Siva and Buddha. 
He thinks he shall be able to trace the amalgama- 
tion of the sects by their sculpture; and he is pre- 
paring to make drawings of the most interesting of 
these relics. Capt. Kittoe states that he has dis- 
covered another of Asoka’s pillars, at Bukrowe, 
the site of an ancient city of the Buddhists, on the 
banks of the Lilajun. It was broken, many years 
ago, into three pieces, one of which was brought to 
Gyah by Mr. Bodham; and set up in the bazaar, 
where it goes by the name of Bodham’s Folly, an 
apt illustration of the light in which the natives of 
India, and too many of our own countrymen, re- 
gard the preservation of such remains of past ages, 
from which alone the recovery of any portion of the 
ancient history of the country can be expected. 
The Raja there suggested to Capt. Kittoe that he 
should make rollers for the roads of the fragments 
of the pillar! One piece of the pillar, the base, is 
almost entirely buried beneath the surface. Capt. 
Kittoe is about to dig it out, with a view to its pre- 
servation. 

Col. Sykes remarked that this discovery affords 
another proof of Fa-hian’s trustworthiness, as it 
has brought to light another of the pillars men- 
tioned by him, but which had hitherto escaped 
notice. 

The secretary read a communication from Dr. 
Hincks, which accompanied his alphabet of the 
Achemenean - Babylonian inscriptions; and his 
reading and translation of some of those inscrip- 
tions. The paper contains a review of the data now 
before the public, from which a clue to the read- 
ing of these interesting monuments may be ob- 
tained; and a reference to the share which the 
doctor has had in making use of these data, with 
the object of deciphering the very complex alpha- 
bet in which they are written, and in disentangling 
the puzzling phenomena which their grouping so 
frequently exhibits; and concludes with the ex- 
pression of a hope, that from a comparison of the 
results arrived at by himself with those of Major 
Rawlinson and other investigators, the true mean- 
ing of these most ancient of all monuments may, 
at some future period, be established beyond the 
possibility of doubt. 

Feb. 20th.—Sir G. T. Staunton, Bart., M.P., in 
thechair. His Grace the Duke of Northumberland 
was elected into the Society. The secretary read 
a paper which had been furnished by the Hon. 
East India Company, containing the account of 
the discovery of a quarry of good lithographic 
stone on the southern coast of Arabia, which will 
be available for our presses in Bombay, and other 
parts of India, which at present import a consider- 
able quantity of that kind of limestone from the 
quarries of Germany. The discovery is due to 
assistant-surgeon H. J. Carter, who is employed 
in the survey of that coast. In the course of his 
duties, to the N.£. of Aden Mr. Carter found that 
much of the land was of calcareous formation, of 
various series; the limestone was of a very fine 
grain, which induced him to gather some speci- 
mens, and forward them to Dr. Buist, of Bombay, 
for the purpose of trying their quality in lithogra- 
phy. ‘Ihe stratum composing this fine-grained 
stone lies three or four miles inland, and close to 
the summit of a descent, down which the blocks 
might be rolled, with very little trouble, close to 





the water’s edge, where they might be immediately 


postures in the different compartments; generally | shipped. The inhabitants of the country, though 
sitting with the hands folded, but sometimes erect ; | semewhat fierce, are easily managed by proper 
and a few seated on a bench. One of them, which | treatment, and would readily protect persons em- 


ployed to work the quarry; and Mr. Carter sug- 
gests that means should be taken to ascertain the 
quantity of produce the quarry is capable of yield- : 
ing,—an investigation which his duties on the - 
survey did not allow him leisure to pursue. 

The report of Dr. Buist was very favourable to 
the quality of the stone. It was repeatedly tried, 
with some disadvantages, upon the native presses, 
and found to take the drawing with perfect facility, 
and to print with a purity not surpassed by the 
very best stones imported from Munich. Dr. 
Buist gives some account of the native presses, of 
which there are above a dozen in Bombay alone ; 
with details as to the expense of quarrying and 
freight, and the probable price and consumption 
in India; and is of opinion that the stone might 
even be advantageously carried to England. He 
concludes with recommending the Indian govern- 
ment to direct a few tons to be brought to Bom- 
bay for the purpose of making the experiment on 
a larger scale, by the first vessel in their service 
which may chance to be in the neighbourhood of 
the rock. 

Another paper from Mr. Carter was read, ‘ On 
the discovery of copper-mines in the island of 
Masseera, on the coast of Arabia,” which he had 
been induced to search for in consequence of re- 
ceiving information that the Persians had formerly 
wrought copper-mines in the island. He had made 
several attempts to find the mines, but without 
success; the natives denied all knowledge of their 
existence; and he was about to relinquish the 
search, when, landing one morning in the month 
of February, 1846, on the westernmost part of the 
island, he accidentally fell in with some patches of 
blue carbonate of copper,—a specimen of which 
was laid upon the table. Mr. Carter, now confi- 
dent of success, at once proceeded to search the 
neighbourhood. He soon fell in with some old 
smelting-places ; and immediately after found the 
vein itself, with the mineral in situ. After de- 
scribing the nature of the mine, which appears to 
have been little worked, Mr. Carter states that he 
afterwards found copper in other places; and that 
the inhabitants, finding concealment no longer pos- 
sible, discovered to him, of their own accord, other 
veins and smelting-places, which they said had 
been built by the Feringhees. Mr. Carter states, 
that the inhabitants, though at first fiercely op- 
posed to the landing of the surveying party, were 
soun conciliated; and that the utmost good will 
subsequently prevailed among them during the 
whole time the vessel remained in the neighbour- 
hood. They are very steady and industrious ; and 
their habits are in decided contrast with those of 
the Bedowins on the main land; and he is quite 
satisfied that any attempts to work the mines would 
meet with every assistance in the power of the 
natives to afford. 

A paper by Capt. Newbold was then read, ‘‘ On 
the mountainous country between the coasts of 
Tyre and Sidon and the river Jordan,” a part of 
Palestine which has hitherto been almost a com- 
plete blank in our maps. Capt. Newbold pro- 
ceeded in 1845 from Tyre to-Banias, and returned 
from Hasbeia and the castle of Shukif to Sidon. 
He thus traversed the country in two directions ; 
and brought back with him a copious list of geo- 
graphical names in the original orthography, most 
of which are wanting in Mr. Smith’s valuable 
catalogue. The country is divided into the dis- 
tricts of Esh-Shukif and Beshareh ; it comprehends 
an area of 468 square miles, being about 26 miles 
from north to south, and 18 from east to west. 
The shore district is the celebrated Pheenician 
Plain; it rarely exceeds two miles in width; and 
in many parts the mountains come down close to 
the sea in bold precipices. The maritime tracts 
are undulating, and vary in elevation from a few 
feet toa 100 yards. The inland portion is about 
200 feet high; reaching in some places to near 
4500 feet, and separated by very narrow valleys, 
which are extremely deep and precipitous. Two 
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Lohrani, pass through it to the sea; and a num- 
ber of small rivulets, running to the Jordan, drain 
it towards the west. The principal rock is the 
marine limestone of Lebanon, penetrated by ex- 
tensive. dykes of basalt,- accompanying lines of 
fracture, which appear to be connected with the 
fearful earthquakes of-which the country has so 
frequently been the theatre. The crater of an ex- 
tinct volcano, with its steep and rugged sides of 
Java, and evident traces of former action, were 
seen by Messrs. Robinson and Smith, and described 
in their work. Much of the country is cultivated ; 
wheat-fields are numerous; and the vine flourishes 
in the volcanic soil: cotton ‘also grows, but the 
staple productions are wheat, millet, beans, tobacco, 
and lentils. The population amounts only to 15,000, 
about thirty to the square mile; and is composed 
of Greeks, Druses, and Arabs. Capt. Newbold 
examined the.cavities in the coast which have been 
taken for the dye-pots of the Tyrians, and found 
them to‘be nothing more than natural rock basins, 
excavated by the action of the tide. He says they 
occur all along the coast of Syria, from Gaza to 
the Orontes. The old city of Tyre is buried under 
the sands; and forms an inexhaustible quarry 
whence materials are drawn to build and enlarge 
the cities in the vicinity. Capt. Newbold saw a 
beautiful marble torso of Minerva, as large as life, 
recently found among the ruins, and now in the 
possession of a native of Tyre. He communicated 
the circumstance to our consul at Beyrut, with the 
hope of preserving it from further injury. Some 
interesting accounts of remarkable spots in the 
interior, which were visited by Capt. Newbold, 
concluded the paper. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 
Feb. 25th.—Dr. Lee in the chair. Lord Albert 
Conyngham, V.P. presented to the Society a col- 
lection of between three and: four hundred Roman 
coins in brass, of various sizes, purchased by him 
during a recent tour in the French provinces. 

Mr. Pfister exhibited a very rare silver medal of 
Pope Clement VII., by Benvenuto Cellini, struck 
to,commemorate a general peace, and communica- 
ted an account of it. The obverse exhibits a papal 
profile, to the left, bare headed and bearded, in 
fine embroidered pluvial, and inscribed cLEMENS. 
PONT, MAX. AN. XI. MDXXXIIII. The reverse repre- 
sents the allegorical figure of Peace, a handsome 
female dressed in a thin garment, holding in the 
left hand the cornucopia, and in the right a lighted 
torch, with which she sets fire to a heap of arms; 
in the background, part of a temple, whereon is 
lying the chained figure of Rage, and inscribed 
CLAVDYNTVR BELLI PORT#: behind the temple 
appears the name of the artist, BENvVENVI. This 
medal has evidently been worn, having yet a round 
channeled silver bordering for its preservation. 
“ Were I to give a complete account,” says Cel- 
lini, “ of all the work I did at this time, for per- 
sons of different stations in life, my narrative 
would become altogether tedious.” Our medal 
gains, therefore, double interest, as it is one of his 
works he gives a complete account of. Cellini 
says: ‘ I had now begun to draw his [Clement’s] 
likeness, and was employed in secret to engrave a 
medal for him ; the tools of steel for stamping the 
medal I made at home.* At my return, I set about 
finishing the medal I had begun, which was a head 
of Pope Clement. On the reverse was a figure re- 

resenting Peace; this was a little female dressed 
n a thin garment [probably his Sicilian Angelica], 
with a torch in her hand; a heap of arms tied 
together like a trophy, near which was part of a 
temple, with a figure of Rage, bound by many 
‘chains, and round it the words of Virgil as a motto, 
CLAVDYNTVR BELLI PoRTx., Having a few days 
after finished my medal, I stamped it upon gold, 
silver, and copper, and shewed it to Signor Piero, 
who immediately introduced me to the Pope. I 

* The work was, however, for a time abandoned, Cel- 


lini ha been subdued by the all-conquer' wer, 
‘and captivated bya Sicilian gi), followed her to Naples 





was admitted into the presence of his holiness just 
after dinner; it was in the month of April, and 
the weather very fine. Upon entering the apart- 
ment, I delivered him the medals, with the steel 
instruments which I used in stamping them; he 
took them into his hand, and observing the great 
ingenuity with which they were made, looked at 
Signor Piero, and said, ‘ Were the ancients ever 
as successful in striking medals as we?’ Whilst 
they both were examining, now the instrument, 
now the medals themselves, I addressed the Pope 
in the most modest terms I could think of, &c. &c. 
His holiness, again entering upon the subject of 
the medals, asked me by what means I had con- 
trived to stamp them so well, being so very large, 
for he had never observed any antique medals of 
the same size. We talked of this for a while, and 
his holiness being apprehensive that I might say 
something still more severe than I had done already, 
told me that the medals were very fine, that he 
was highly pleased with them, and should be glad 
to have another reverse made to them, agreeable 
to his fancy, if medals of that sort could be stamped 
with two reverses. I declared they could. Upon 
this he ordered me to represent that part of the 
history of Moses, where he strikes the rock, and 
water issues from it,-with a Latin inscription, to 
this effect, vr BIBAT PoPvLvs.” ‘This was in allu- 
sion, Mr. Pfister observed, to a magnificent well 
which had been constructed at Orvietto, by order 
of the Pope, for the supply of the town. It was 
cut in the solid rock, to the depth of 265 feet. “ He 
then added, ‘Go about it, Benvenuto, and when 
you have done, I will begin to think of providing 
for you.’’”’ Cellini having previously said to the 
Pope, “ That good cats mouse better to fatten 
themselves than merely through hunger; and that 
men of genius exert their abilities always to most 
purpose when they are in affluent circumstances ; 
insomuch, that those princes who are most munifi- 
cent to such men, may be considered as encourag- 
ing, and, as it were, watering the plants of genius ; 
left to themselves, they wither and die away; ’tis 
encouragement alone that makes them spring up 
and flourish,””"—Clement expressed himself to Bas- 
tiano, the Venetian painter, “‘ This devil Benvenuto 
cannot bear a word of rebuke; I did intend to 
bestow the place upon him; but it is not right to 
behave so proudly to a pope.” 

Mr. Pfister exhibited a not less rare and highly 
preserved silver coin of the Roman senator Cas- 
tellano di Brancaleone, 1252 to 1255, and 1257 to 
1258, with the following explanation: In the year 
1234 the community of the city of Rome demanded 
of Pope Gregory IX., that he should never inflict 
excommunication upon the Roman people; should 
allow them freely to elect the Potesta under the 
title of Senator; grant them also the privilege of 
the mint, the impost of the baking-houses and 
pastures, and submit the clergy to the jurisdiction 
and taxes of the city (Muratori, iii. 579). The 
frequent quarrels, however, of the nobles, and the 
oppression of the inferior citizens, caused even 
in Rome a stranger to be maised for a while to the 
highest magistracy, under the title of Senator Urbis ; 
with the same exercising power as the Potesta in 
other Italian cities. This man was Castellano di 
Brancaleone di Andalo, Count of Casalecchio, a 
native of Bologna, who_represented this office in 
the purest regulation, during his reiterated election, 
1252 to 1255, and from 1257 to 1258. We have 
to regret that during his senatorship upwards of 
150 strongholds of the mutinous nobles, mostly all 
buildings of ancient Roman grandeur, were de- 
molished. These relics were seized upon as a de- 
fence by the dissensions of great families, wherein 
particularly the Colonas and Orsini contributed 
much to this destruction. In the year 1878 the 
tomb of Hadrian was taken from the Orsini by the 
Roman people. Even as late as the time of Clement 
VII., the powerful family Colona seized upon Rome, 
and besieged the Pope in the Vatican, till they had 
forced him to consent to give up the French alliance. 





The coin exhibits (in Byzantine design), Rome 
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seated, fullfaced and crowned, holding in her right 
extended hand the globe, and in the left a palm. 
branch, indicating that Rome is giving peace to 
the world, inscribed ROMA CAPVT MVNDI. The 
reverse has + BRANCALEO. S.P.Q.R., and represents 
in the field the Bavarian lion of the very ancient 
house of Welf (the Guelphs). The Emperor Louis 
I., son of Charlemagne, had married in 819, Judith 
Gute), daughter of the Bavarian Count Welf of 

avensburg and Altorf; he had by her, 823, a son 
(Charles the Bald). The Welfs went over to the 
Papal party in 1076, and in 1089 the first Duke 
of Bavaria married his son to the famous Countess 
Matilda. Hence on our coin, Mr. Pfister re. 
marked, appears the golden lion in azure field, 
emblem of the Guelphs, and therefore we find also 
sometimes Rome denominated the Leonine city, 
mainly the centre of the Guelphic faction. 

Mr. Haggard exhibited some siver medals of 
the seventeenth century, having reference, it was 
presumed, to events connected with England. A 
discussion arose, in which Mr. Hawkins disputed 
Mr. Haggard’s opinions. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday. — Geographical, 84 p.m.; British Architects, 
8 p.m.; Medical (anniversary meeting), 8 P.M. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, P.m.; Civil En- 
gineers, 8 p.m.; Zoological, Mr. Gray ‘‘ On a new species 
of Brachiostoma,” Mr. Adams “ On molluscous animals 
observed during the voyage of the Samarang,” Mr. Gould 
** On Trochilide,” &c., em Syro-Egyptian, 74P.. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. ; Geological, 84 p.m. ; 
London Institution, Mr. A. Smee ‘‘ On the ravages of the 
Aphis vastator, and their relation to the present scarcity of 
vegetable food,” 7 p.m. ; Graphic, 8 P.M. ; Pharmaceutical, 
9 p.m.; Literary Fund (anniversary meeting), 2 P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal, %) p.M.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M.; Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m.; Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Friday. — Astronomical, 8 p.m.; Royal Institution, Mr. 
A. C. Ramsay ‘‘ On the causes and amount of geological 
denudations,” 8} P.m.; British Archzeological (anniversary 
meeting), 8} P.M.; Philological, 8 p.m. 
ae Botanic, 33 p.m.; Westminster Medi- 
cal, 8 P.M. 








PINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
No. 295. “ The Death : Stag-Hunt in the old time.” 
R. Ansdell.—Neither in this does the artist keep 
up to our expectation of him. There is a Snyder 
spirit in the dogs, and a Loutherbourg in the 
horses; but surely in no time, olden or modern, 
would two skilful huntsmen destroy the haunches 
by plunging their unnecessary spears into them. 
Truth, in no branch of art, can safely be sacrificed 
for effect; and, in art of this description, the ¢ruer 
the truth the greater the effect. 

No. 303. “ Reposing after bathing.” W. Etty, 
R.A.—A startling work, and well worth the care: 
ful examination of artist and amateur. Look into 
it, and see the angular dabs of red in less: promi- 
nent dabs of white or yellow; and then retire to 
the proper distance, and observe the superb bril- 
liancy and wonderful harmony, in flesh or flower, 
produced by the same touches. Then take the 
whole, and whilst you confess the splendour end 
charm of colour, regret the want of drawing, and 
the limbs any thing but beautiful. tty will never 
change: he is a confirmed glory, with spots and 
clouds. 

No. 354. “ The Straw-yard.” W. and H. 
Barraud. —A natural and wejl-painted animal- 
piece; in the style of Landseer and Herring. 

No. 366. “ The Temptation.” A. Keeson.—Is, 
we regret to say, a decided failure. It is the re- 
presentation of a showman; not a great Scriptural 
illustration. : 

No. 370. “‘ Papa’s Walking-Stick.” J. R. Swia- 
ton.—A playful picture of a sweet and sportive 
child thus taken out of the domain of common pot 
traiture. 

No. 875. “ An Old Curiosity Shop.” H. F. 
Oakes.—A multitude of articles cleverly painted. 
To many so as to resemble a confused toy-shop. 
We are always sorry to see $0 much talent and |a- 





bour thrown away upon subjects of the kind. 
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No, 878. “ Amy Robsart and the Earl of Leices- 
ter.” Mrs. J. Robertson,—and exceedingly credi- 
table toa female pencil. The two' principal figures 
are sufficiently characteristic, and Amy beautiful ; 
but the costume and the accessories of every de- 
scription are, in their way, of a yet higher order of 
merit—satins and velvéts worthy of Metzu. Al- 
together, it is a very pledsing picture. 

No. 386. ‘ A‘Savannah on Fire,” &c. E. A. 
Goodall.—A striking scehe, with very considerable 
power in thé contrast betwéen the terrestrial con- 
flagration and the celestial moonlight. The gene- 
ral effect is altogether good, and produced by good 
handling and freedom. = 

No. 388. ‘The Flower of the Schelde,” by A. 
J. Woolmer, is a charming little creature, and 
might be the flower of any country, as well as a 
Dutch tulip. 

Nos.401 and 402. Two small productions, under 
the arch, by A. O. Deacon and J. Ward, are very 
pretty; and the same phrase, in its best sense, 
applies to a number of subjects in little, in the south 
room. Among these we may instance the whole six 
over the mantel, viz. 487, ‘‘ Seven Oaks,’”’ Copley 
Fielding (who has several other sweet things, see 
421, 426); 488, “ French Kitchen,” E. A. Goodall ; 
489, “ English Garden,” J. D. Wingfield; 490, 
“On the Clyde,” J. Wilson; and 491, “On the 
Thames,” A. Gilbert, and his 428; also, 420, 
“Mango and bis Master,” G. Cole, comes within 
the same category; and 429, “On the Medway,” 
C. T. Dodd. : 

No, 439. Arrival of Greenland Ships in Shields 
Harbour,” J, W. Carmichael,—is ona larger scale, 
and a clever sea-piece. ~ 

No. 443. “Scene from Shakspere,” F. R. Pick- 
ersgill,—cannot command our praise. The figures 
are ill disposed, some out of drawing, and too much 
attempt throughout at theatrical expression. 

0.450. ‘The Baptism of our Lord,’ L. W. 
Desanges,—is another and greater failure. 

No. 451. “ Frost Scene.” C. Brandwhite.—Not 
equal to preceding works of the same kind by the 
artist. It is very patchy, and cannot be composed 
by the sight into a good effect. 

No. 456. ‘Scene in Lochaber.” R. R. M‘Ian. 
—Thoroughly Highland, and executed in a style 
which reminds us of Wilkie’s “Private Still.” No. 
492.-“*On Ben-Nevis,” by the same, is another 
northern scene, true to nature and the habits of the 
hardy people. 

No. 461. “Venus relieving Cupid from the 
charms of Plutus.” E. W. S. Hopley.—If we do 
not quite admire this composition, we can at least 
say that it has amused us. There is something 
original, almost queer about it, that takes hold of 
the fancy, 

No. 462. “Tivoli.” J. Giles, R.S.:AA—A per- 
formance of fair merit. 

_ No. 469. “An Irish Peasant Family discover- 
ing the blight of their Store.’”’ D. Macdonald.— 
A Potato Tragedy, dreadfully exaggerated. 

No. 474. “Triumphal entry of Leo X. into Flo- 
rence. J. Stephanoff.—Is a good example of this 
class of processional splendour. 

No. 479. “ Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary,” 
&c. H. 0. Neil—Displays great feeling, and is 
otherwise ably painted. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
Tue following is ‘an abstract of Mr. Papworth’s 
prize-paper, referred to in our last. It commenced 
by arguing that Hellenic Art, when introduced by 
Cossutius at Rome, was corrupted by the influence 
of a previous style, in the same manner that the 
architecture of Alberti was degraded, through a 
Gothic feeling, into the Elizabethan, the Renais- 
sance, and the Tedeschi variations. Treating of 
the remains of the Etruscans in Art, repudiating 
the testimony of their vases, and holding that they 
exercised little influence on the early style of the 
Romans, which he considered to be Alban or 
Latin, he used that term to denote the simplest 
order of classic architecture, gradually superseded 





in Rome by the Ionic and triglyphed Doric. In 
justification of an original table whicli dictated the 
employment of Corinthian columns ‘only when in 
height exceeding fifty feet, and gave average heights 
to each order, ending with only eleven feet allowed 
to the Latin Tuscan, the author appealed to several 
tables of calculations, which shewed that, according 
to his formula, passages of equal widths between 
pairs of columns, of each order of one diameter, 
demanded lengths of architraves not exceeding the 
powers of the simplest mechanical construction; 
and greatest when capping ‘highest columns : 
whereas the usual acceptation of the directions of 
Vitruvius absurdly tended to shew that:the greatest 
lengths of architraves would seem most consistent 
with lowest columns; although the ancients always 
expected narrowness of intercolumniation and 
slimness of pillar to accompany each other. The 
most important modifications made by the Romana, 
while: retaining the scientific conventionalities of 
the Greeks, and adopting the Eustyle intercolumni- 
ation, and the pseudodipteral and hypaethral ar- 
rangements, consisted in the proportions of their 
plans and in the positions of their columns; in the 
proportions of their entablatures, and in the con- 
tour of the mouldings; in the use of square columns, 
often allowed to be predominant, and in debasing 
the circular pillar to a mere pilaster, and to the 
practice of supercolumniation. . 
Reference was made to a drawing exhibiting a 
moiety of the same building in each style, entering 


into a comparison of the different results accom- | y 


panying various coincidences; and stress was laid 
upon the sentiment of a rectangular and statuesque 
simplicity visible in nearly all Greek edifices, in 
opposition to that of curved and picturesque group- 
ing in the enlarged sphere of action of the Roman 
imperial artists. 

The author defended the revivalists for estab- 
lishing a standard for each order, on the ground 
that they were justified in suspecting all the an- 
tiques (of which they really saw very little) to be 
barbarous, and in trying to bring them to a corres- 
pondence with Vitruvius ; each publishing his own 
idea of perfection, in which the great masters were 
wonderfully agreed, and exposed the fault of mak- 
ing their illustrations formulas, to be applied with- 
out change on any occasion, at any height, in any 
situation, for any purpose. He examined the prac- 
tice of the great masters and the pupils in the 
several modern schools, and mentioned, in a list of 
their additions to the store of the architect, the use 
of the niche, of pedestals, of balustrades, of sculp- 
ture (of all sorts) as mere decoration, of the arzo- 
systyle disposition, of the basement and attic stories 
as features, of spires and steeples and bell-towers, 
and of an extraordinary luxury of internal and ex- 
ternal architecture. 

The paper closed with the observations that, 
with Chambers, Mylne, Dance, Holland, and Soane, 
expired the race of architects in one style only, but 
in a style of which they were masters; their suc- 
cessors being condemned to exposure to the caprice 
of patronage for a command, to summon up the 
resources of any style, to clothe even an imprac- 
ticable idea; and that the current of taste was un- 
deniably tending toward an art altogether different 
from that of Greece in its construction, or else to 
that of Palladio and Chambers. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, March 2, 1847. 

Decipepty, the Palais de Justice is the place 
wherein to gather the mostcurious details respect- 
ing contemporaneous literature. The den of chi- 
canery seems to have been hewn in the depths of 
Pindus, and lawyers represent, before the pre- 
sent generation, Grimm and Diderot, those racy 
satirists of the eighteenth century. In the Palais, 
then, have we, within a week, witnessed the most 
curious dramas. 

First, the sudden execution, the murder, or the 
suicide of the deceased Epoque. I have several 


times mentioned this eccentric publication, which 
has sviled with its placards all the vacant walls of 
the capital and suburbs; which, during the carnival, 
used to send prospectus-masquerades to circulate 
on the Boulevards; which had liveried porters 
with three-cornered hats ; which, in fact, employed, 
for the purpose of giving vogue to its ministerial 
doctrines, all the shifts resorted to by your cele- 
brated Hunt, for the sale of his blacking; or by 
the late George Robins, for the lands he had to 
sell by auction.. Well, in spite of these energetic 
stimulants, the Epoque was dying, the Epoque is 
dead. And, what is still better, it has had for sick- 
nurse—for ‘its mute-I should have said—M,. de 
Girardin, chief editor of.the Presse, whom at all 
times the competition of the Epoque had annoyed, 
and with whom the editors of the last-named paper 
had for many months sustained violent polemics, 
notwithstanding the similarity of, or rather on ac- 
count of the similarity of, their opinions. One fine 
day, then, the manager of the Epoque, betraying 
his shareholders, secretly sold the paper to the 
enemy; and for 50,000 francs (2000/.), M. de 
Girardin became sole legatee of this stupendous 
journal,which, independently ofnumberless ministe- 
rial favours, theatrical privileges, printing patents, 
concessions of customs’ franchise,—favours which 
were profusely distributed to its editors,—has during 
the last fifteen months absorbed no less than 

1,200,000 francs (48,000/.). 

Hence lawsuits without end, which I will spare 
ou. Actions brought by the betrayed sharehold- 
ers against their manager; actions brought by the 
manager against the shareholders, who determined, 
in spite of the treaty passed with the Presse, to 
continue the publication of the Epoque. Actions 
for libel, as if such folks could libel each other; 
actions brought on to rescind the sale, &c. &c. 

At another time, M. Véron and M. Eugéne Sve 
were prosecuted by the publisher of the latter, with 
reference to a novel which I have seen several 
times advertised in your newspapers, ‘‘ Martin; 
ou, les Mémoires d’un Enfant trouvé.” This law- 
suit, which I will also spare you, clearly establishes 
the financial and literary relations of M. Eugéne 
Sue with the Constitutionnel, which had purchased 
his works complete. The result of the debates has 
been, to elicit the fact that, formerly, being already 
well known as an author, M. Sue sold his works at 
the rate of 1500 francs a volume. The “ Myste- 
ries of Paris,’’ which obtained a great vogue, 
caused a rise in the price of his merchandise. The 
“ Wandering Jew” was sold at the rate of 10,000 
francs a volume, and it was published in ten vols. 
By the treaty then agreed upon by MM. Sue and 
Véron, manager of the Constitutionnel, it was sti- 
pulated that M. Sue should furnish every year this 
paper with at least one novel in four volumes, or 
two novels in two volumes each ; and at most with 
one novel in six volumes, or two novels in three 
volumes each: the price of each volume bein 
fixed at 10,000 francs (400/.). M. Sue reserve 
the right of re-selling his works to a publisher, 
to have them produced in some vther shape than 
in feuilletons. He divided with M. Véron the price 
of the bonnes feuilles sold to foreign publishers. 
And, lastly, by a special clause, he was bound to 
write for no other newspaper or periodical, under 
a penalty of 300,000 francs. A publisher was 
found, blinded by the knowledge of the treaty, to 
purchase the reimpression of “ Martin,” at the 
enormous price of 8000 francs a volume; this im- 

rudent contract, which the failure of the work 
co rendered more onerous still, having ruined the 


man, you will easily conceive that he should have 
had recourse to every possible chicanery to escape 


the responsibility of his engagements. Such are 
the grounds of the lawsuit. 

But the most piquant part of the lawsuit was the 
oratory of M. Véron’s advocate, who establishes 
in the following terms the injuries with which his 
client may reproach M. Sue. After having proved 
that, for the interest of M. Véron, and for the 





purpose of forwarding the sale of the bonnes feuilles, 
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the ‘novels of M. Sue were to have been delivered 
volume by volume to the Constitutionnel, he shews 
that in this respect the treaty never was strictly 
adhered to: 

“At the period when the treaty was made (he 
says), M. Sue was in Paris, and wrote and delivered 
his writings day by day; but he also determined 
ven having in the country a Chateau de Monte- 
Christo; he sought a place of retirement near 
Beaugency. Henceforth he became daily more lax 
in the execution of the treaty. The editors were 
compelled to renounce all idea of benefiting by the 
sale of the bonnes feuilles.. M. Sue sent the manu- 
script chapter by chapter, and continually required 
corrections —incessant alterations. He confessed 
embarrassment; he requested advice, — general 
views and catastrophes from M. Véron, whom he 
designates, with much truth, Son cher collaborateur.” 

Thus, on the one hand, M. Véron, after having 
paid M. Sue for his novels at the rate’of 10,000f. a 
volume, is, compelled to write a part of these very 
novels. Thus the public, to whom novels by M. 
Sue are announced, reads in reality novels by MM. 
Sue and Véron. I leave you to qualify these facts, 
and to form an opinion of the excesses into which 
men are led in this country, by this~mercantile 
abuse of literature. These excesses, too, have the 
disadvantage of sullying the highest names. Thus, 
in a third lawsuit entered upon by the journal La 
Presse against the editors of the future works of M. 
de Lamartine, unpleasant imputations have been 
directed against M. de Lamartine himself. The 
following are the circumstances. -Two publishers 
purchased of M. de Lamartine all his inedited 
works, for the sum of 350,000f. (14,000/.), together 
with an annuity of 8000f. (320/.) to be paid during 
their lives to M. and Mdme. de Lamartine. They 
afterwards made an arrangement with La Presse, 
for 50,000f. and one-fourth of the annuity just al- 
Juded to. These two treaties, so entered upon, 
were subsequently annulled, because the purchasers 
were unable to fulfil the conditions of the bargain, 
either with M. de Lamartine or with La Presse. 
But we have nothing to do with this fact. In our 
eyes, the important point which results from the 
debates on the matter is, that mention has been 
made of the reluctance entertained by M. de 
Lamartine against the parcelled publication, by 

Feuilletons, of his inedited works: a legitimate re- 
luctance, which one of his admirers so expressed, 
in terms which the poet himself would not have 
disavowed. ‘‘ What appearance, indeed, would a 
serious history wear,—a history of the Girondins, 
—thus cut, parcelled, chopped into feuilletons? Is 
a statue shewn by pieces; one day the head, another 
the feet, and then the chest? Can the glorious 
days of the Gironde be cut up into the shape of 
a feuilleton— be interrupted at the 8th column, and 
resume their course ‘in our next number?’ Can 
Barnave and Mad. Roland be stretched on the bed 
of Procrustes, that the printer may lop off the 
exceeding portions? Is it not a humiliation for 
these venerated names of our history to be thus 
lodged in the lower story of a newspaper?’ Now 
what do you think was the answer of the adverse 
advocate to these questions ?—that the right of 
selling by feuilletons was stipulated in the treaty; 
that he had no business to come forth in this lyrical 
style in opposition to a written signature ; that the 
objections of M. de Lamartine against the publica- 
tion by feuilletons were not absolute ; that he only 
required an increase of price! 

Thus, you see, these mercantile discussions throw 
stains on our most brilliant reputations. Indeed, 
never was the dignity of letters so totally lost sight 
of and compromised. M. Ancelot, a member of 


the French Academy, was last year the manager of 
some theatre. A few days since, M. Ancelot, hav- 
ing failed in his speculations, has taken a lease of 


the dramatic feuilletons of a newspaper! What 
would you say in London if one of the members of 
the Royal Society were to report for the Sun or 
Morning Chronicle on the farces played at the 


M. Ancelot, an indifferent versifier and vaudeville 
writer, has a name to lose equal to that of M. de 
Lamartine. But if he had no talent, could he not 
exhibit more self-respect? Did he not owe it to 
the illustrious body of which he is a member ?— 
though why he is a member, nobody knows. 
GERMANY. 
(From our own Correspondent.} 

Ir may not be amiss to inform those who in the 
ensuing summer intend to visit Germany, that in 
the month of July a great Sanger Fest—singing- 
festival—is to be held at Ratisbon. A similar one 
took place a year or two ago at Wurzburg. It is 
a custom in Germany, and (be it remarked) one in 
every way to be commended, and worthy of imita- 
tion, for the inhabitants of the different towns to 
form what they call a Lieder Kranz; a club, or 
society, of those possessing good voices and some 
knowledge of music. They meet together on cer- 
tain days of the week to practise their songs ; and 
when a certain number have been thoroughly 
studied, an evening is appointed for a concert, to 
which their friends and their families are invited. 
We have never heard any thing finer than the 
choruses of male voices, the quartetts and quin- 
tetts, sung on such occasions. They shew what 
unanimity and proper study are capable of accom- 
plishing. We have often thought, while listening 
to them, what an effect such singing would pro- 
duce in England, were such a society, for their 
pleasure or for gain, to choose to make the expe- 
timent. But to return to the Ratisbon Senger 
Fest. To this festival all such Lieder Krenze are 
invited, so that the number of singers expected is. 
not less than 1000. From Munich, Landshut, 
Straubing, Nuremburg, Augsburg, Wurtzburg, &c 
&c. many are coming to lend their aid, and par- 
ticipate in the pleasure of such a meeting. On 
the 25th of July all the. different societies will go 
in procession to the grand hall, erected in the 
open air, where the festival is to be held; each 
one preceded by its own banner. Arrived there, 
the. songs, in which all join, immediately com- 
mence. The first is a psalm; afterwards, as 
might be expected, will also be sung, “ Was ist 
das deutsche Vaterland?”’ The other songs which 
we have heard named are all admirable specimens 
of German melody. The selection has been made 
with care, and will, we doubt not, be satisfactory 
to every one who may have the good fortune to be 
present at the performance. As may be supposed, 
it is an affair not a little troublesome and expen- 
sive to distribute to all the Lieder Krenze in the 
kingdom, as well as to those others who may be 
desirous of sharing in the festivity, copies of the 
music selected for this occasion. We leave the 
reader to imagine the effect of “ Was ist das 
deutsche Vaterland ?’’ when given utterance to 
by 1000 voices! We once heard “ The Crea- 
tion” given, 800 persons lending their aid, and 
we shall never forget it to the latest day of our 
life. Afterwards, the different Lieder Krinze will 
sing each its own songs, when, naturally, all will 
be emulous to bear away the palm. On one of the 
following days the singers will go to Donaustauf, 
a few miles distance from Ratisbon, and will as- 
semble among the beautiful ruins of a romantic 
castle, perched on a rock facing the Walhalla, and 
commanding a most magnificent view. Here some 
of the songs will be repeated ; and after strolling 
about the woods, and seeing what is to be seen in 
the neighbourhood, all will return to town, to meet 
again in the ball-room in the evening. 

We had almost forgotten to mention, that a 
grand dinner will also be given, we believe, on the 
second day, namely, the 26th of July. All the 
singers who come to the festivity will have quar- 
ters given them for the three days, either in the 
houses of their friends, or in those of the members 
of the Ratisbon Lieder Kréinz, who make all the 
arrangements for their accommodation. Full 10,000 
persons are expected to be present. 





Adelphi or the Haymarket burlettas? Not that 


As we have spoken of those travellers who may 





be inclined to bend their steps towards the Dan- 
ube, we cannot allow the opportunity to escape us 
to express our surprise that, while the Rhine js 
visited by th ds, the Danube, presenting, as it 
does, greater attractions, and far grander scenery, 
should be entirely neglected. And those who do 
steam down its rapid tide, make use only of the 
opportunity thus afforded them to reach Vienna in 
a marvellously short time, and never for the sake 
of enjoying the many beauties which are to be 
found on its banks. For those who are tired of 
the din, and the throng, and the dandyism, and 
the sameness, which one is sure to meet with at 
the watering-places a-/a-mode, and in the immense 
hotels which, furnishing all our accustomed wants, 
never allow us for a moment to enjoy the pleasure 
which a feeling of novelty excites,—for such, we 
say, who can find delight in mountain, valley, 
waterfall, an ancient ruin, an excursion to that 
part of the Danube adjoining Bohemia, called the 
Bavarian Forest, will not be without ample reward, 
For our own part, we have seen, and, we confess, 
with wonderment, some of the spots to which we 
would attract attention ; but we were not aware of 
the rich diversity which this tract of country pre- 
sented, of the numerous castles, some quite in 
ruin, which are every where scattered about, until 
a week or two ago, when we happened to meet 
with a small volume* describing this comparative- 
ly unknown land. To those willing to undertakea 
pedestrian tour of a few weeks among these moun- 
tains, it would prove a useful hand-book. Besides 
an historical account of many of the places named, 
interesting information about the inhabitants, their 
costume, amusements, and customs, neatly executed 
engravings are also given of almost all the spots 
alluded to in the fext. 

In the summer of last year, some German friends 
of ours, when on an excursion to the Bavarian 
Forest, met a couple of Englishmen wandering 
about here, who, as we were told, expressed their 
delight at all they had seen, as well as an inten- 
tion to renew their visit the following summer. 
We should be glad if these hints were to meet the 
eye of some of the thousands yearly wandering 
forth “in search of the picturesque.” Should we 
have contributed to turn the human stream some- 
what from its accustomed course, and have induced 
a few of our countrymen to bend their steps bither- 
wards (we write not far from the scenes we have just 
spoken of) we feel sure that “a grateful country” 
will acknowledge our deserts; and we do not de- 
spair ofhearing of a subscription being raised to 
purchase—not plate, no, that is too common ; but 
a snug little estate—which is the newest mode of 
commemorating public gratitude—where we, the 
Gernian Correspondent of the Literary Gazette, 
may end our days in peaceful tranquillity, our 
cheek freshened by the breezes that are wafted 
from the summit of the lofty Arber, and our ear 
gladdened by the sound of the many rivulets that 
every where around dash on with wondrous haste 
to meet and be lost in the mighty Danube. And 
so we, not without much confidence, look forward 
to a calm old age, which we shall spend in dreamy 
musings on its winding and indented banks. 

DENMARK. 

Copenhagen, Feb. 9th, 1847. 
Dear Sr1r,—As I promised to send you, from 
time to time, scraps of Scandinavian news, perhaps 
some account of the public buildings and places of 
amusement here may not bé unacceptable to such 
of your readers as have been, or intend paying 4 
visit to Copenhagen, which, by means of steami- 
communication, is very easy during the summer 
months. 

As Casinos appear to be the mode with you, ! 
will begin with that, in order to shew you that we 
dwellers in the North are not behind in that 
species of entertainment,—as the last and a very 








* “Der bayerische Wald (Béhmerwald) illustrirt und 
beschrieben von Bernhard Grueber.” Joseph Manz, 
Regensburg. 
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extensive building has lately been erected here by 
shares, and called “ Casino.” It is so far com- 
pleted that it will, in all probability, be opened to 
the public in the course of a week, under the di- 
rection of a Mr. Carstensen, who also projected, 
planned, and laid out a very beautiful summer 
Tivoli or Vauxhall—also by shares—in a most pic- 
turesque situation, outside the western gate of the 
city, for the amusement of the inhabitants, who, as 
well as strangers, resort to it by thousands, weather 
permitting, every day, Sundays not excepted ; in- 
deed, on that day it is generally most frequented, 
—but more of this in my next. My present pur- 
pose is to give you a sketch of.the Copenhagen 
Casino, situated in one of the finest streets— 
“ Amaliagade,” at a short distance from the royal 
palace. The building presents a handsome facade 
towards Amaliagade, where the principal entrance 
is for foot passengers only; the entrance for visi- 
tors arriving in carriages is at the back part of the 
building, which extends to a great depth—nearly 
the same as Drury Lane Theatre. Supposing the 
foot-passengers’ entrance to be in Brydges Street, 
and the carriage entrance in Drury Lane, and you 
will have a fair idea of the building ; only with this 
difference, that Amaliagade is much broader than 
Brydges Street, and that the back entrance is an 
open road facing the harbour. 

When we enter the building from the front 
entrance, stairs of granite, on which are placed 
pedestals and candelabras, lead up to a large ar- 
cade, on both sides of which are boxes, or bureauz, 
for the money-takers. From this arcade we ap- 
proach the foyer, or green-room, with its ward- 
robes and offices; the furthest part of this is 
called the pergola, or winter-garden, which at 
night will be lighted up by a splendid bronze can- 
delabra. On passing through this we arrive at 
a large arcade, like those in other capitals, with 
shops for the sale of all branches of industry, 
and as a matter of course, there will be no want 
of cigar-shops, for the Danes are almost as inve- 
terate smokers as the Dutch. On both sides of 
it are restaurateurs, confectioners, billiard-rooms, 
&c. &c. Two stair-cases lead up to the principal 
floor, the apartments in which are beautifully 
decorated, and ornamented with much elegance. 
When we at last come out of the arcade, there is 
another foyer, to which belongs an arcade opening 
towards the carriage entrance. Here is the end 
of the building where the carriages set down and 
take up. Here alsoare wardrobes, money-takers’ 
offices, &c. &c.; besides this, there is a door in 
one corner of this fagade through which one ascends 
a pompous stair-case, and arrives at the royal box; 
and in the other corner there is also a door, through 
which we arrive at the stage of the theatre, with 
its adjoining rooms, viz. foyer, and about twenty 
toilet rooms, wardrobes, magazines for the decora- 
tions, &c. &c. When we have come to the princi- 
pal floor, from Amaliagade, we see the smaller 
concert saloon, which will hold about four or five 
hundred persons ; four side rooms, and four rooms 
above them, communicate directly with it. These 
apartments are particularly suitable for small con- 
certs, balls, parties, &c. &c. Thence we come 
into the pergola, in the middle of which is placed 
a very large and beautiful fountain, and from the 
pergola we go to the great concert saloon, capable 
of holding 2500 or 3000 persons. It is decorated 
in the style called Ja renai ; indeed, nothing 
has been spared to make it as brilliant as possible ; 
the most beautiful colours and the richest gilding 
Meet the eye everywhere. On the floor is an 
amphitheatre, along the walls, and a gallery over 
it, with an orchestra. On each side of the saloon 
are two large corridors, of which the two upper- 
most can be arranged into boxes with corri- 
dors. Opposite the orchestra is the theatre, al- 
Most of the same size as the royal theatre; the 
decorations are executed by a painter from Ber- 
lin, who has been engaged for the purpose. The 
whole building is lighted by gas; the lustres, 
lamps, candelabras, chandeliers, &c. &c., were se- 








lected by Mr. Carstensen during his stay in 
Paris. In several parts there have been com- 
fortable dwellings arranged for the servants and 
others belonging to the establishment; but it is 
unnecessary to give any description of them; all 
the apartments are warmed by immense iron stoves 
and flues, heated by warm air and steam. The 
whole establishment is provided with water from 
six large cisterns or reservoirs in the uppermost 
part of the building, which contain about a hun- 
dred tons, and can be used in case of fire; the 
water is led on by pipes throughout, and taps 
placed in the necessary places. To conclude, the 
whole building has been erected with much taste 
and elegance, and not at the expense of solidity or 
comfort. 

A subscription has also been set on foot here for 
the erection of a monument in h of the far- 
famed Danish astronomer Tycho Brahe. The sum 
calculated on as being necessary to carry out this 
project is about 4000/., and it has been liberally met, 
so that there is a prospect of its being compieted. 
Of monuments to public men there are not many 
in the Danish capital, though the people appear to 
take a lively interest in everything relating to their 
great characters—of whom there are not a few, 
when we take into consideration the small number 
of inhabitants in the whole kingdom, not exceeding 
that of London alone! “ Better late than never’’ is 
an old and simple adage, but it certainly appears 
to be rather late in the day to erect a monument 
to aman three hundred years after his birth, for 
Tycho Brahe was born on the 14th December, 1546, 
and died on the 24th October, 1601 (new style) ; 
and on the 14th December, 1846, this project was 
first announced to the public in the newspapers of 
the day. It is, nevertheless, well to see a begin- 
ning made, even at this distant period, as it will 
probably lead to others, particularly as the king, 
who is a man of extensive learning and refined 
intellect (and in these respects he has certainly no 
superior, if any equal, amongst the sovereigns of 
Europe), gives every encouragement to the pro- 
motion of art, science, and literature, in his king- 
dom. 

Having stated thus much about the Casino and 
Tycho Brahe’s monument, I must now, at the 
earnest request of my friend Mr. Andersen, beg to 
draw your attention to your review of The Shoes of 
Fortune and other Tales, translated by Mr. C. Boner 
(see Literary Gazette, No. 1565, p. 45). In the 
first place it is headed “ The Swedish Poet Ander- 
sen ;” now it is well known to you, sir, that he is 
no Swede, but a Dane, and has no wish to be re- 
garded as the subject of any other king than that 
of Denmark. Secondly, he begs me to protest, in 
his name, against the expression you have used 
when noticing the above work, as “ admirably 
translated ;” for if we are to judge from the story 
you have selected as a specimen, he saysit is trans- 
lated so as to give a meaning the very opposite of 
what the author intended, particularly towards the 
close. This.undoubtedly arises from Mr. Boner’s 
not being acquainted with the Danish language, 
which, if he had, he would certainly have made a 
far different translation; but these tales, as well 
as his former translations, are evidently taken from 
German translations of the original, as, in fact, 
almost all his works that have appeared in an 
English dress are, even that talented lady, Mrs. 
Howitt’s translation of the Improvisatore. In com- 

liance with Mr. H. C. Andersen’s request, I will 

ere give you my translation of the story you have 
inserted in the Lit. Gaz., January 16th, 1847, p. 
45, merely to shew that the German translation has 
been correctly rendered into English by Mr. Boner, 
but that it differs from the original. 

The Skipjack.*— The flea, the grasshopper, and 
the skipjack, once wanted to see which of them 
could jump the highest, and so they invited the 
whole world, and whoever else chose to come, to 
see the festival; and three famous jumpers they 

* The boys in Denmark make the skipjack from the 
back-bone of the goose, which resembles a mask. 











were when they came togetherinthe room. ‘Yes,’ 
said the king, ‘I will give my daughter to him 
who jumps highest; for it is so beggarly that 
these persons should jump for nothing!’ The flea 
stepped forward first; he had such nice manners, 
and bowed to the company on all sides; for he had 
ladies’ blood in his veins, and was only accustomed 
to the society of mankind, and that does so much ! 
Now came the grasshopper; he was certainly much 
stouter, but yet he had good manners, and wore a 
green uniform, but this was cognate ;—besides, this 
person said, that where he was now at home, he 
was highly valued; indeed, so much so, that he 
had been taken directly from the field, and put 
into a house three stories high, all made of court- 
cards with the coloured sides inwards; there were 
both doors and windows, and they were cut out 
of the waist of the queen of hearts. ‘I sing so 
well,’ said he, ‘ that sixteen native crickets who 
have chirped from their infancy, and yet not got a 
house built of cards, have, from pure vexation on 
hearing me, grown thinner than they were before !’ 
In this manner both the flea and the grasshopper 
clearly made known who they were, and that they 
thought they were good enough to marry a princess. 
The skipjack said nothing; but people said of him, 
that he thought so much the more; and when the 
court-dog sniffed to him, he answered for it that 
the skipjack was of good family ; and the old coun- 
cillor, who had had three orders given him in order 
that he might keep his own counsel, assured the 
company that he knew the skipjack was endowed 
with the power of prophecy; for one could see on 
his back if it would be a mild or a severe winter ; 
and that one cannot even see on the back of the 
man who writes the almanacs.* ‘ It is true, I say 
nothing,’ said the king; ‘ but that is always my 
way, and I have my own thoughts.’ Now the trial 
was to take place. The flea sprang so high that 
no one could see him; so they said that he had not 
sprung at all, and that was mean. The grass- 
hopper sprang only half as high; but he sprang 
right into the king’s face, and so he said that it 
was fulsome. The skipjack stood still for a long 
time and bethought himself; at last they thought 
he could not spring at all. ‘ I hope he is not un- 
well!’ said the court-dog, and sniffed at him again, 
when—pop !—he made a little side-spring, and 
jumped into the lap of the princess, who sat ona 
low golden stool! The king then said, ‘ The highest 
spring is to spring up to my daughter; for therein 
lies the merit of the thing: but to find out such 
things one must have a head, and the skipjack has 
shewn that he has one. He is not without intel- 
lect!’ And so he won the princess. ‘ Yet I 
sprang the highest!’ said the flea. ‘ But it’s all 
the same to me! Only let her have that old goose- 
bone, with his stick and his pitch! Yet [ sprang 
the highest. But in this world there must be 
bulk so that they may see one.’ The ftea then went 
into military service abroad, where, it is said, he 
was slain. The grasshopper sat down outside by a 
ditch, and pondered over how it really was in the 
world; and he also said, ‘ There must be bulk! 
there must be bulk!’ And then he sang his own 
melancholy song; and it is from that we have 
taken this story, which may possibly be untrue, if 
even it be printed.” 


EXCAVATIONS AT NIMRUD. 

A LETTER from Mossul, dated the 16th December, 
says: The excavations which Mr. Layard is en- 
gaged upon, about twenty miles from this place, 
but lower down on the Tigris than Botta’s re- 
searches, i. e. at the point where the Great Jab falls 
into that river, have been pushed by him with un- 
wonted activity and very signal results during the 
last few months. He has discovered two dilapidated 
palaces in the hill, which are constructed with un- 
burnt bricks, like those at Chorsabad, and coated 
inside and out with slabs of marble, covered with 

* They also say, that when the bone is white and trans= 


— ere will be much frost; if, on the contrary, it be 
rownish and opaque, that it will be a mild winter, 
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inscriptions and designs. What, however, is most 
deserving of notice is, that one of the palaces is in 
every respect similar to that of Chorsabad; the 
costume of the figures is the same, and the build- 
ing itself has been pillaged and burnt in a similar 
manner: but the second palace is of another period, 
as shewn by the dissimilar costumes of the Comes 
it is, indeed, of remoter date, for many of the slabs 
of stone used in the first palace have been removed 
from the second, the sculptured faces having been 
turned round to the wall, and the unsculptured de- 
corated with fresh sculpture. The older palace 
does not appear to have been devastated at the time 
of any conquest, and exhibits no traces of fire. It 
contains a considerable quantity of arms, vessels, 
and bronze and ivory work, the preciousness of 
which is enhanced by the greater remoteness of its 
construction and decay. Nothing certain can as 
yet be pronounced upon it; but some remarkable 
data are extant on a basalt obelisk, which is seven 
feet in height, and has been found in excellent pre- 
servation in the older palace. It contains twenty 
basso-relievos, representing battles, sieges, and va- 
rious animals, particularly the elephant, rhinoceros, 
Bactrian camel, and ape. One is reminded )y these 
of the Indian campaign of Semiramis. Seine have 
thence inferred, that it is the site of ancient Nine- 
veh ; but there is little of probability in this infer- 
ence, for if Nineveh lay in the Delta between the 
Tigris and Jab, ancient writers would not have 
omitted to record this circumstance. In Xeno- 
phon’s time it was the site of a large city, which he 
styles “ Larissa,” and it is not to be credited that 
such a name is any way analogous with the Resen 
of Scripture. But the fact will soon be ascertained, 
as the Assyrian arrow-headed character has ceased 
to be unintelligible, at least in respect of proper 
names. The inscriptions at Bistum have afforded 
Major Rawlinson, who is at Bagdad, an opportunity, 
by comparing the Assyrian with the Persian cha- 
racter, to discover an Assyrian alphabet, which has 
already enabled him to read several names. It 


appears, too, that the inscriptions in the older 
oe at Nimrud have made him acquainted with 
a number of names which recur in the lists of the 
first Assyrian dynasty. 








ORIGINAL, 

AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
COLLECTIONS FOR AN ATHENZ CANTABRIGIENSES. 
BY J. 0. HALLIWELL, ESQ. 

Aszot (Rozert).—An eminent member of the 
Church of England, born about the year 1570,* 
was originally of Cambridge, but took the degree of 
M.A. at Oxford on July 14th, 1607. He was after- 
wards vicar of Cranbrook in Kent, and some time 
minister of Southwick in Hampshire. In 1643 he 
was presented to the rectory of St. Augustine’s, Far- 
ringdon Within, where he remained till his death, 
which took place in 1653. This date is ascertained 
from the following entry pron by Malcolm,+ which 
is co characteristic of the feeling which 
exi: between the parishioners and their pastor: 
* 1654, Jan. Ist.—-The vestry, taking into con- 
sideration the great expenses Mrs. Abbot, their 
minister’s wife, had been at during his illness, re- 
solved to present her 25/. towards defraying her 
charges, and as a loving gratuity unto her.” Dr. 
Pulteney { mentions a “ Mr. Robert Abbot, of 
Hatfield, near St. Albans, a learned preacher, and 
an excellent and diligent herbarist,” who assisted 
Thomas Johnson in the preparation of his works; 
but I am not certain that he refers to the subject 
of our memoir. His works are as follows:—1. A 
Hand of Fellowship to keep out Sin and Anti- 
christ, in certain sermons, 4to, London, 1623. 
2. Four Sermons, 8vo, London, 1639. 3. A Trial 
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of Church Forsakers, proving the Church of Eng- 
land to be a true church, hath a true ministrie 
and true worship, 8vo, London, 1639 and 1646. 4. 
Milk for Babes, or a Mother’s Catechism; where- 
in chief saving principles of Christian religion 
through the body of it are first briefly propounded, 
then fully expounded, lastly usefully applied, 8vo, 
London, 1646. 5. A Christian Family builded by 
God, directing all governours of families how to act, 
8vo, London, 1653. 6. The Young Man’s Warning- 
piece, ora Sermon preached at the burial of William 

ogers, apothecary, with a history of his sinful 
life and woful death, 12mo, London, 1657® and 
1662. 7. Holinesse of Christian Churches, a ms. 
formerly in Sion College Library. 8. A Shelter 
for the ‘godly in thease times of danger, a Ser- 
mon from the following text: ‘‘ Come, my people, 
enter into thy chambere, and shut thy dores after 
thee: hide thyselfe for a very little while, untill the 
indignation passe over,” a ms. in the library of 
the Society of Antiquaries, No. 24, perhaps in the 
author’s own handwriting. 9. Bee thankful, Lon- 
don and her Sisters, 4to, 1626. 10. Three Ser- 
mons, 8vo, 1646. 

Aspy (StoTHERD).—Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, B.A. in 1748 and M.A. in 1752. He was 
afterwards rector of Theydon-Garnon in Essex, 
and archdeacon of Essex. He died in 1775. Au- 
thor of:—1. A Sermon preached before the Sons 
of the Clergy in the cathedral church of St. Paul, on 
Thursday, the tenth day of May, 1759, 4to, Lon- 
don, 1759. 2. A Sermon preached at the assizes 
holden at Chelmsford in Essex, on Tuesday, 
March 16th, 1773, before the Honourable Mr. 
Baron Perrott, 4to, London, 1773. 

Asinepon (THomAs).—Of Henlip of Worces- 
tershire, inserted by Cole in his list of Cambridge 
writers, although it does not appear that he ever 
took any degree. He was the author of “ The An- 
tiquities of the Cathedral Church of Worcester; to 
which are added the Antiquities of the Cathedral 
of Chichester and Litchfield. 8vo, London, 1717 
and 1723; the same work with different title-pages. 
The original ms. of this book, with other mss. of 
Abingdon, is preserved in the library of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. According to Hearne, the 
History of Litchfield, which he severely criticises, 
was not written by Abingdon.+ 

Acroyp (Rocer).—Elected fellow of Christ’s 
College, in 1574, where he was tutor to Dr. Willet, 
and took the degree of B.D. in 1583, and that of 
D.D. in 1602. He was afterwards archdeacon of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. An autographi- 
cal letter of his on theological subjects, dated at 
> July 14th, 1614, is preserved in ms. Birch, 
4275. 


Apams (CLEMENT).—Of King’s College, took 
the degree of M.A. in 1536. On the 3d of May, 
1552, he was made “scolemaster to the king’s 
majesties henchmen” at Greenwich, with a salary 
of 107. per annum.t He died on Jan. 9th, 1586, 
and was buried in Greenwich church. Wrote a 
treatise “De Anglorum Navigatione ad Musco- 
vitas,” printed in Rer. Muscov. Autor. fol. Francof. 
1600, p. 142, The original manuscript of this 
tract is preserved in Pepys’s collection at Mag- 
dalen College. See Bernard, p. 209. 

Apams (RicHarp).—A minister’s son of Wor- 
rall in Cheshire, educated at Cambridge, where he 
was examined and admitted in arts on March 26th, 
1644, Afterwards he went to Oxford, when the 

rrison of that place was surrendered to the par- 
iament; was admitted a student of Brazenose 
College on March 24th, 1646; and soon after made 
a fellow. He took the degree of B.A. in 1648, and 
M.A. in 1651. In 1655, he vacated his fellowship 
for the living of St. Mildred’s in Bread Street, 
London, whence he was ejected in 1662, for non- 





* This appears from the dedication prefixed to his 

“Christian Family builded by God,” published at the 
of the st 1653. : 

vivum, vol. ii. p. 90, The ehurch 


was carored in the 
+ Historical and Biographical Sketches, vol, i, p. 137. 





* This work is mentioned at the end of the former one 
(1653); but I have not succeeded in discovering an earlier 


edition. 
H Hubert of Julian Be tele 
- on. 
7033, £. 96. 


. Vol. ii. p. 631. 
pare Ms. Harl. 


conformity. He afterwards preached to a congre- 
gation in Southwark, and died on February 7th, 
1697-8. He is the author of several sermons, a 
complete list of which may be found in “ Wood’s 
Athenz by Bliss,” vol. iv. col. 603, 604. Calamy 
characterises him as one of an excellent spirit, 
whose even and peaceful course was eminent for 
devotedness to God, and benignity towards man; 
a very useful preacher, and an ornament to his 
function. 








BIOGRAPHY. 

The Rajah of Travancore, so famed for his patron- 
age of literature and science, died at Trevandrum 
on the 27th of December, aged thirty-four. His 
Observatory, and its results, have frequently been 
described in the Literary Gazette; and his con- 
tinued intercourse with the learning and progress 
of Europe made him one of its intellectual com- 
munity, whose loss isdeeply tobe regretted. “He 
was,” says the Bombay Times, “ one of the most en- 
lightened of the princes of India. The observatory 
at Trevandrum, a printing establishment, a charity 
hospital, an English free-school, with other monv- 
ments of his enlightenment and munificence, fur- 
nish the noblest testimonials to his worth. His 
numberless good qualities in private life were only 
known to those immediately around him ; the kind- 
ness and liberality of his disposition, the modesty 
and unobtrusiveness of his manners, with other 
amiable and estimable qualities, were subjects of 
continued admiration to all who came in contact 
with him. His Highness Sree Palmanabha Dansa 
Vunchee Baula Rama Vurmah Koola Shakhura 
Kireeda Padee Swandee Ramah Rajah Bahaudur 
Munnee Sooltaun Shamsheer Jung, Maha Raja 
of Travancore, was in the thirty-fourth year of his 
age, and eighteenth of his reign; universally be- 
loved by all classes of his subjects, for the justice 
and lenity of his rule. A prince distinguished for 
his truly mild, amiable, and charitable disposition; 
his high literary attainments; eminent as an ori- 
ental scholar and poet, being master of Canarese, 
Gentoo, Mahratta, Hindoostanee, Persian, San- 
skrit, and Oordu languages, as well as of English. 
Honorary Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society ; the 
patron of astronomy, education, and other useful 
and charitable institutions, established and main- 
tained under the auspices of this esteemed and 
lamented prince, during his beneficent and en- 
lightened reign. His memory will long be vene- 
rated and cherished by a peaceable and contented 
people ; as well as by all Europeans who have had 
an opportunity of experiencing his many estimable 
qualities, and duly appreciating his excellence and 
worth. He is succeeded by his only brother, His 
Highness Martanda Vurmah, Ellial Rajah, who by 
emulating his distinguished predecessor, and from 
his well-known affability, kindness, and condescen- 
sion to all Europeans who have visited Travancore, 
will no doubt adorn, with additional lustre, the ex- 
alted and responsible position he is so unexpect- 
edly called upon to assume, as sovereign of Tra- 
vancore. 

“Some two years since, Colonel Sabine and a 
few others of our most distinguished philosophers 
were anxious that the Royal Society should mark 
the estimation in which they held natives of India 
who had laboured for the advancement of science, 
by electing some of the most notable of them as 
members. It was well known how highly such an 
honour was likely to be prized, and how well it was 
deserved by the exertions made in promoting the 
objects the society had in view; yet, with a narrow- 
mindedness not certainly in these times to be 
looked for in those who admitted friends of the 
blood royal of England as members on the mere 
score of their rank, the proposal was declined be- 
cause of the want of evidence of the possession of 
learning in its native promoters. The most emi- 
nent of these has now gone to his final resting- 
place. The Rajah of Travancore had no need of 
the appendage of F.R.S. to his name, however 





much the first society in the world might have con- 
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ferred on themselves by including him amongst its 
members.” 

Mr. H. Stothard, F.S.A., son of the{late Mr. T. 
Stothard, R.A., died on the 27th ult., aged 56, Mr. 
Stothard was brought up under Flaxman, and if 
we may judge, from a refined taste in works of art, 
would probably have excelled in his profession, 
had not severe illness, followed by paralysis, de- 

rived him of the free use of his hand. wing to 
this affliction, his father (who, notwithstanding his 
numerous achievements in art, died poor) left him 
a small annuity, which not being sufficient for the 
wants of increasing infirmities, his friends and his 
father’s friends tried to secure him an asylum in 
the Charter-house. Immense influence was tried 
with the governors, but to no purpose; each had 
some private claim to attend to, and hope had al- 
most fled, when an antiquarian friend, whose ac- 
quaintance was not then of long standing, addressed 
a letter to Queen Adelaide through Lord Howe, 
urging on his behalf the great claims the afflicted 
son of T. Stothard had upon the country, which 
had been benefited and honoured by the pure and 
exalted genius of the father. The letter received 
immediate and favourable acknowledgment for Lord 
Howe, and in a very short time a presentation to 
the Charter-house for Mr. Stothard was forwarded 


from the Queen- Dowager, not in the usual manner 


to the authorities of the establishment, but to the 
friend who hgd interceded for him. There Mr. 
Stothard passed the last six years of his life sur- 
rounded by every comfort; and his last days were 
soothed by every attendance and care on the part 
of the master and officers of that excellent institu- 
tion. It must not be left unstated, that Mr. Stot- 
hard, although disabled physically from following 
his profession, was ever ready to give instruction 
in the arts, Mr. Stothard gained the silver medal 
for sculpture, but we tat the t refer to 
any of his works, except a monument in Chiding- 
stone Church, Kent, to the memory of one of the 
family of Mr. Streatfield. He was of cheerful dis- 
position, warm-hearted, and possessed a high sense 
of honour. He has bequeathed a large collection 
of his father’s original sketches to the Royal 
Academy. 

Mr. Thomas S. Surr, the author of “ A Winter 
in London,” 8 vols., “The Magic of Wealth,” 3 
vols,, and ‘‘Christ’s Hospital,’ a poem, died at 
Hammersmith a few days ago, aged seventy- 
six. He was brother-in-law to the late Sir Richard 
Phillips, the publisher, who brought out his first 
literary performances. There was a degree of 
talent in the execution and novelty in the design 
which procured immediate popularity ; and an im- 
mense number of trashy imitations ensued, which 
satirised living character, and had for a while con- 
siderable success. Mr. Surr was educated at the 
Blue-coat School. 

We grieve to see amongst the deaths of the week 
that of Mrs. M. E, Loudon, the daughter of the 
Ettrick Shepherd, at the early age of twetny-two 
years, 











MuUsIcC. 

The Full Cathedral Service, as used on the Festivals 
and Saints’ Days of the Church of England. Come 
~ by Thomas Tallis, Gentleman of the Chapel 

oyal in the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., 
Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, Newly edited 
by Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D., F.S.A., Member 
of the Royal Academy of Music in Stockholm, 
&c. D’Almaine and Co. 

Tuts is truly a work deserving the highest praise, 

and one which we can most cordially recommend 

= tepertory of fine ancient music of the highest 
order, 


The Messiah (Parts V. and VI.), by G. F. Handel, 
and The Creation (Parts 11. and III.), by Joseph 
Haydn, in Vocal Score, with separate Accom- 
paniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, arranged 
by Vincent Novello. 

ONTINUE to merit the good opinion we have 
already given of them. 
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The Messiah (Part 1,), by G. F, Handel, and The 
Creation (Part 1.), by Joseph Haydn, in Vocal 
Score, with a separate Accompaniment for Organ 
or Pianoforte, newly arranged by H. J, Gaunt- 
lett, Mus. Doc, 

ALso very good arrangements of the celebrated 

oratorios, 

Light of Heart am I; Cavatina. Poetry by Charles 

Swain, Esq,; Music by John Barnett. 

Is an exceedingly charming song, with enough of 

both “ the grave and the gay” to ensure its uni- 

versal popularity. 

Evening: a Two-Part Song. Poetry by J. W. Mould; 

Music by W. 8. Rockstro. 

Tuts is one of the most pleasing and best-arranged 

duets that have been published for some time: the 

accompaniment is admirably harmonised. 
The Polka Waltzes and the Uxbridge Polka. 
By G. H. Lake. 

THE former of these the Annen Polka set (with 

trifling additions to waltz-time) ;~ they are both 

commonplace productions, and ‘scarcely worth the 
gay covers that adorn them. 


The Music-Book. Parts ILI. IV. and V. 


Tus very nice work continues its way steadily, 
and we trust successfully. The parts before us 
contain some sweet ballads, two waltzes, and a 
capital set of quadrilles. 








THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—On Saturday, Verdi’s Nino 
was produced for the first time this season, being 
also the first appearance of Coletti since the Tam- 
burini row, and the début of the new soprano, Malle. 
Fagiani. Nino is considered the chef d’ceuvre of 
Verdi, Although well known on the continent, 
and even played by the orchestrinas of London 
streets, it was not till last season that we had it on 
the opera stage. Sanchioli then made a favourable 
impression in the part of Abigail, and‘on this occa- 
sion she exhibited the same fitness for the part, 
with marked smpoovernent in her singing; indeed, 
her singing in the first act put an end to discord, 
and saved her from a positive breakdown. Coletti, 
who took the place filled by Fornasari last season, 
received the amende of a very hearty reception. 
He is improved since his unlucky début some six 
years ago, and is certainly a preferable singer to 
Fornasari. His voice is good and tuneful, and he 
phrases his songs well; his method is also sound, 
if we except a habit of forcing the voice out of its 
natural quality into a sort of bellowing occasionally, 
which is harsh and quite unnecessary. He was 
encored in the duet with Sanchioli, “O di qual 
onta.” Mdlle. Fagiani, the new soprano, was so 
completely distrait that it will be charitable to post- 
pone criticism of her performance. The unison 
chorus, so prominent and interesting a portion of the 
opera, was tolerably well given, but not with that 
pathos and delicacy to be desired; and it suffered 
with the rest of the opera from the outrageous noise 
of the brass of the band; though we are inclined to 
think most of the players are superior artistes, but 
it is next to impossible for any individual player in 
an orchestra to appreciate the exact strength and 
effect of his playing; e.g., what can a violin hear of 
his playing, when perhaps the orifice of a trombone 
is within an inch of his ear? the Conductor alone 
can give the proper effect. Castellan has arrived, 
and sings on the llth, Fraschini, “the great tenor 
of Italy,” is daily expected. Jenny Lind is yet 
promised, and we believe is as certain as a foreign 
first-rate singer, and object of contention, can be. 
We are glad to find the amount resulting from the 
extra performance on Thursday week, for the be- 
nefit of the poor Irish and Scotch, was 13002 

Drury Lane produced 4 slight little ballet-piece, 
with Baderna, on Thursday, called Spanish Gallan- 
tries, which went-off well, as the Spanish (stage) 
style of dancing is always popular ; and it was spi- 
ritedly presented on this occasion. 

Mr. Love’s Entertainments.—Among the: miscel- 
laneous entertainments of the metropolis, we know 





of none more various and amusing than those given 
by Mr. Love under the title of Polyphony. We 
have noticed them with praise in former years; 
but as every year produces novelty, another refer- 
ence is due to such agreeable and justly popular 
erformances. ‘ AChristmas Party in the Olden 

imes’”’ presents so many changes of character, 
and elicits so many distinctive peculiarities, that we 
would almost say Mr. Love’s name was Legion, 
The whole are personated with wonderful skill. 
A Trip to Hamburgh is yet more laughable; but 
perhaps the greatest marvel of all consists in the 
experiments on the powers of the human voice. 
Altogether a more gratifying evening can hardly be 
spent than in the company of the multiform Poly- 
phonist. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


L’ AVEUGLE. 


* PritHes, Cupid, let me take 

The bandeau from thine eyes, 
From thy hoodwink’d trance awake !" 

us Reason sagely cries. 

** Paintest thou, deluded boy, 
Near thee flowery scenes of joy? 
Raise the mask, and look around, 
Nought but thorny wilds are found,” 


** Take the bandage from mine eyes! 
Nay, nay,” exclaims the boy, 

** Sure thou’rt Folly! Who that’s wise 
Would a sweet dream destroy ? 

Since it changes thorns to flowers, 

Deserts bare to + | bowers ; 

Happy blindness ! friendly cheat! 

Still be mine the dear deceit.” 


Magic fillet, aye be mine! 
Let no rude hand remove 
The illusion bright, the film divine, 
That veils the eyes of Love. 
Disenchant him not! ’tis true, 
Fauits he cannot, will not view; 
But his sight is clear to find 
Beauties where the world is blind. 
St. Valentine’s day, 1847. Eveanor Darby. 








VARIETIES. 

The Booksellers’ Provident Institution.—The an- 
nual report, to be laid before the general meeting 
on Thursday next, exhibits, we rejoice to say, the 
permanent and increasing prosperity of this valu- 
able and well-regulated institution. !In 1846, nearly 
600/. has been added to the vested fund, and nearly 
3002. dispensed by the relieving committee. The 
total amount of the fund approaches very near to 
15,9002. 

The Booksellers’ Provident Retreat is equally pro- 
spering. The buildings at King’s Langley, on the 
ground given by Mr. Dickinson, are completed, 
and free from all incumbrances. It is proposed to 
set aside the 600/, three per cents, bequeathed by 
Mr. John Harris, as a permanent fund to keep the 
premises in proper order. Two of the houses are 
now occupied by two publishers’ assistants, who 
have maintained honourable characters for u 
wards of half-a-century; and the others are likely 
to be only too soon ténanted by similarly deserving 
individuals, It is suggested to lay out the grounds 
with useful ornamental trees and shrubs [We hope 
not at the expense of small gardens for the inha- 
bitants, and fruit-trees and bushes, which are as 
pretty as lilacs and laburnums, and much more 
agreeable}. The funds, with the tent-collections, 
made under the auspices of Lord Clarendon and 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, have amounted to 41820. 
18s. 4d., and this only the fourth years’ report of 
the admirable charity. Floreat! 

Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society.—The staff 
for the ensuing year, elected on Monday, consists 
of the following distinguished professional gentle- 
men: President: J. M. Arnott, F.R.S. Vice- 
Presidents: Rob. Ferguson, M.D,; D. J, Pereira, 
F.R.S.; R. Liston, F.R.S.; R. Partridge, F.R.S, 
Treasurers: G. Burrows, M.D. ; B. Phillips, F.R.S. 
Secretaries; G. Cursham, M.D. ; F. Le Gros Clerk. 
Librarians: W. Baly, M.D.; R. Quain, F.R.S. 
Other members of council: G. Budd, P.R.S. FY 
W. F. Chambers, K.¢C.H., F.R,S. ; A N, King- 
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ston, M.D.; Dr. T. Mayo, F.R.S.; A. Wilson, 
M.D.; H. Ancell; R. Blagden; G. Busk; C. 
Hawkins; and B. Travers, F.R.S. 

Mr. D. W. Mitchell, whose eminent zoological 
acquirements and general fine taste in the arts, as 
well as his intimate acquaintance with science, are 
justly held in high estimation, has been elected 
Secretary to the Zoological Society; the report of 
whose proceedings in our last Gazette would shew 
that something of a new energy has been infused 
into its transactions. 

Shakspere Clif.—A large slip of this interesting 
locality toak place on Monday, when a surface of 
chalk 254 feet in height, and 353 feet in length 
(about 48,000 tons), was precipitated to the bot- 
tom. Another fall of about 10,000 cubic feet have 
since occurred. 

Central Fires in the Earth—The increased tem- 
perature, found at increased depths in digging the 
Artesian wells, more particularly that of Grenelle 
in France, has been adduced by M. Arago, and 
other philosophers, as proof of central fires in the 
earth. Commander C. Morton, of the Royal Navy, 
known as the propounder of the “ electrical origin 
of hail-stones,” and the vegetable origin of the ba- 
saltic columns of the Giant’s Causeway, anc those 
of Staffa, merely regards the increased temperature 
at increased depths as the natural consequence of 
the increased pressure of the atmosphere, and as 
much a matter of course as the increased cold or 
diminished temperature found to exist on ascend- 
ing mountains, according as the atmospheric pres- 
sure diminishes in the ascent. The beautiful sim- 
plicity of this theory may, perhaps, induce the 
conviction of its alliance with nature. In corro- 
boration, we may justly remark that the artificial 
compression of air does elicit heat. 

An Avalanche at Ch i, from the Aiguilles- 
Rouges, has buried the hamlet of Chable, and 
killed a number of the inhabitants. 











LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Sir N. Harris’s History of the Royal Navy, Vol. I., 8vo, 
14s.—Memoirs of Walter Pringle, of Greenknow, edit 
by the Rev. W. Wood, fep. 2s.— Rev. W. Niblock’s Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Greek Grammar, 12mo, 3s.—Rev. J. 
Newton’s 129 Letters to the Rev. W. Bull, fep. 5s.—C. D. 
Badham on Esculent Funguses of England, super roy. fol. 
2ls.—Life of Frederick Douglas, an American Slave, new 
edit. 12mo, 3s. 6¢,—T. Dick’s Christian Philosopher, new 
edit. 12mo, 4s.— Marin de la Vaye’s Comparative French 
Grammar, 12mo, 12s. 6d.—Report of Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance, 8vo,6s.— Portable Bible, with Refer- 
ences, by the Rev.J.Cobbin, fep. 8s. 6d, roan ; 10s.6d: mor.— 
Key to Arnold’s Second Latin-Book, 12mo, 3s.—The Poly- 
chromatic Ornament of Italy, . E. Adams, royal 4to, 3s. 
—Low’s Annual Catalogue of Books first published and 
new editions during 1846, —_ 8vo, 2s.—Margarct at 
Home, 18mo, 2s. 6¢.—C. G. Addison on the Law of Con- 
tracts, royal 8vo, 25s.— Letters to M. Goudon on the 
Destructive Character of the Church of Rome, by the 
Rev. C. Wordsworth, D.D., post 8vo, 8s. 6d. — Precedents 
and Fresca in Criminal Causes in Ecclesiastical 
Courts, by the Rev. W. H. Hale, royal 8vo, 18s.—Transac- 
tions of the Entomological Society of London, Vol. IV., 
Part IV., 6 plates, 5s. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* We beg to direct our readers’ regards. this week 
to the commencement ofa series of yy Papers by 
Mr. Halliwell, which (after the contest for the Chancel- 
lorship of Cambridge) will, we trust, have peculiar claims 
to the attention of that learned body and the public at 


e letter on Strangulated Hernia, by ‘“‘ An Experienced 
Surgeon retired,” is not fit for our columns. With his 
permission, we will hand it to a medical periodical. 


THE ORBIT OF THE SUN. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
27 Mornington Place, Hampstead Road, 
Feb. 10th, 1847.” 


Sir,—With reference to my observations of the 3d inst. 
(Lit. Gaz., No. 1569), I have now permission to give you 
those of the correspondent alluded to. They are dated 
the 26th ult., and I am sure will be acceptable to every 
scientific reader. ' 

“I received your letter of the 15th on Monday sennight. 
I delayed answering it, as there was noth — urgent, 
till I should see the Literary Gazette of the » which 

this morning. It contains a great deal of interest- 


ed | Something of it be detected, more particular 





ing matter of various kinds. To begin with your letter. 
The Dublin number is correct ; the former one an evident 
mistake. The mass x the square of the time must be 
equal to the cube of the distance, those of the earth and 
sun being units. Now 117 millions x 18,200.000?=(34 mil- 
lions)*: as near, at least, as these first’approximations will 
admit. I presume the dist is puted from the pa- 
rallax of the earth’s annual orbit, and the time from the 
small are of proper motion in a known number of years. 
From these two, coarsely estimated, the mass of the cen. 


tral sun is computed= er Lhave calculated the rate per 


1” of the sun in his orbit, assuming 18,200,000 years to be 
his time, and 34 millions x 93,726,900 (miles) his radius. I 
find it 173 miles. Probably 8 is a mistake for 18.” 

That is, almost exactly at the rate of the earth’s velocity, 
agreeably to the conclusion of Sir W. Herschell: and here 
let me add, that it appears from the Annual Report of the 
Royal Astronomical Society of 1838, that at the meeting 
of May 12, 1837, “ Mr. Baily (the President) read an extract 
from a letter, announcing that M. Argelander had deduced, 
from the proper motion of 390 stars, that the solar system 
is moving to a point negr that which was sw posed y the 
late Sir W. Herschell.” That point being 245° 52’ of right 





ascension, and 49° 38’ of north polar distance, in the con- | 7 


stellation Hercules, is in sufficient ment with the 
place of the sun, longitude 237°, latitude 4° south, in an 
orbit inclined 84° to that ofthe carth, from the calculations 
of Professor Midler. 

I have remarked, that this orbit being so nearly at right 
angles with the ecliptic, a hitherto unobserved ¢ ange in 
latitude of about 7” per century, and 7’ in 6000 years, may 
be inferred from it; and as every thing tending to simplify 
sq new and important a question is desirable, it may be 
well to observe that this assumed recession of the stars in 
latitude amounts almost exactly to one 700th part of their 
precession in longitude, of 50’ annually, on the earth's 
orbit. Thus the period of this precession, or of the revolu- 
tion of the equinoxes, about 26,000 years, x'700=18,200,000 
years, or Midler’s period of the solar orbit, at about 50,000 
years to a degree: so that in 200,000 years the 4° inclina- 
tion of the central axis, to which I have alluded, would 
disappear, and the latitude of the stars become preces- 
sional, like the longitude, for the next 90° and 4,550,000 
years of the solar revolution, when the former would re- 

its r i he polar constellations would 
then become zodiacal, and Taurus and Scorpio would be 
at the poles of the ecliptic, provided Midler has taken 
into account all the counteracting motions of his 117 mil- 
lions of masses. 

A comparison of the Rosine of 2000 years shews 
an advance in the longitude of the stars of 50’ in a year. 
The corresponding observations on the latitude ought, 
according to this theory, to shew a recession of 7” only in 
100 times that period, if exact enough for the purpose; a 
difference hitherto uncontemplated: but now that the at- 
tention of astronomers is directed to the rae oe may not 

with refer- 
ence to the observed latitude of the Pleiades, Miidler’s 
central group, and the ge mg | stars? May not dif- 
ferences of observation, hitherto viewed in the light of 
corrections, turn out to be those which may at once unite 
the sidereal astronomy with the solar, and realise the an- 
ticipations of Laplace, which extend beyond the simal- 
taneous discoveries of Midler, Adams, and Le Verrier, in 
the upper and lower spheres of the universe?—I am, &c. 

Isaac CULLIMORE. 

P.S. Not being aware that Prof. Midler’s Treatise was 
a in the Atheneum of the 9th ult. till favoured with 
the January file of that Journal from the Royal Society of 
Literature after the above was in the press, I now gladly 
profit by this original authority with reference to two or 
three points to which my correspondent and I have al- 
luded. His calculated period of 18,200,000 years is that 
of Midler. My estimate ofa velocity of 36 miles per se- 
cond, implied by the Dublin period of 18,000,000 ors ears 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS 

E. J. DENT, by Appoi Watchmaker to the Queen, re. 
spectfully solicits from the Public an inspection of his Stock of WATCHES 
which has been greatly inc to meet the many purchases at thi: 
season of theYear. Ladies’Gold Watches, at 8!. 8s. Beautifully enamelled 
cased ditto, 12/, 12¢. Excellent Gentlemen's Gold Watches, 10%. 10s. Silver 
— os jewelled in 4 holes, 6. 6s. each. Youths’ Silver Watches, 

. 48. each. 


82 Strand: 35 Cockspur Street; and 54 Royal Exchange. 








ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE,.— 

THIS EVENING yn March 6, will be performed 
Verdi’s celebrated Opera, entitled NINO. Ninus, Signor Coletti; 
i " Sierra Pek pgm a Fenena (daughter 
0! nus je. Faggiani; an ‘a slave, supposed to b 
eldest daughter of Ninus), Mdlle. Saachioli. seal Shinn 


To corclude with the admired new and original Grand Ballet, in five 
tableaux, by M. Paul Taglioni, entitled, CORALIA; ou, Le Chevalier 
Principal characters by Mdlle. Carolina Rosati, Malle, 
, Madame Petit Stephan, Mdlles. Cassan, Thevenot 
dile. Marie Taglioni; M. Payi 

‘aglioni, M. Gouriet, M. Gosselin, M. Venefra, and M. di Mattia. 


Doors open at Seven; the Opera commences at half-past Seven o'clock, 
Verdi’s “<I Due Foscari,” is in active preparation, and will 
be produced for'the first time in'this country. , amie 
Madame Castellan has arrived in town, and will shortly appear. 
Signor Fraschini is daily expected. 
Donizetti's Opera, “ La Favorita,” will be repeated as soon as other 
arrangements will permit. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. —GRAND 
r EXTRA NIGHT on THURSDAY, MARCH 11, 1817.-4 
Variety of OPERATIC ENTERTAINMENTS will be presented, com. 
Sancticlis Signer! Fraschial, Superchi, Goleta’ Benche, Cora et 
anc! ; i Fraschini, Su; Bouc! Corelli, F. La- 
blache, and Gardoni. “ i ; j ve 
The Entertainments in the BALLET will comprise the Talents of 
Mesdemoiselles Carolina Rosati, Petit Stephan, Baucourt, Honoré, Cassan, 
&c., MM. Paul ——_ Louis D’Or, and Mdlle. Marie Taglioni, with 
the whole of the Ballet Department. 





OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN, established for the purpose of rendering a more perfect 
rmance of the yric Drama than has hitherto Beets shtained in this 
country. Under the Direction and Management of Mr. BEALE. 
The i Gentry, and Patrons of Music, are respecttully informed 
that the Royal Italian Opera will open the first week in April. 
Prospectuses to be had at the Box Office, Bow Street; at Messrs 
Cramer, Brats, and Co,’s, 201 Regent Street; and at all the Libraries. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRI E’S- OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


ae sid enteiitent son highly sal eae ee 
asa tly mild emollient jutary to the skin, possessing 
an aromatic and lastin, pacientes: : each packet i labelled with Perkinss 
steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
without a En Bam x ” oleae 

Hawpartn’s Paxservative Toorn-Powper, an effectual preparation for 
beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound althy 

diti is dingly ag ble to the mouth, and divesting the 
Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel in polish 
and colour. 

Henontr’s Mortiine is the most benefi extract of i sub- 
stances maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 
also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative a is a certainspecific for producing a new growth 
where the Hair is failing. } 

Hawpain’s Corp Caza™ or Rosns, prepared in great perfection. 

I 8 Drops, for ing greasy spots fi Silks. 
Pe pies re Inx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, Isa 

















(Lit. Gaz. Jani ), is also Madler’s whole 
the decimal of 8 only appearing in the Dublin report; and 
this led to my inference of 82,000,000 years in place of the 
St. Petersburgh reading of 182,000,000, and also to my 
friend’s reading of 18 miles for 8. 

Midler dates the arrival of the sun in his ascending 
node about a.p. 154, a number which implies about 
3° present distance (18,200, = 50,5553 years to a 
degree). I inferred 4° from the north latitude of » Tauri 
(Zit. Gaz. Feb. 13, p. 133); and I find that he has also sug- 
— observations on stars in the neighbourhood of the 

leiades, and has provided for the fixity of the constella- 
tions (Lit. Gaz. Jan. 30, p. 92) by the uniform motions of 
the stars, founded on the 117 millions of masses inferior 
to the sun’s orbit, whereby this admirable theory re- 
places a predominant central one; a theory which, to say 
the least of it, has, in this first approximation, replaced 

idereal speculation by a sidereal astronomy consistent in 
its principles. LC. 

: eb. 16th, bo aN rn 

n ph 4th, line 8 of my letter, p. 133 (Zit. Gaz. 
Feb. fy, for “ beyond” read ‘‘ removed fom.” 











DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
hom s 1847. 5 \- 
- 12 11 343} Mar. 10 oe 34°6 
- -—lhig99 ll wa 88 
° ; 5 bt 27 





O VISITORS to the CONTINENT— 

Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign Agents, and Agents to 

the Royal Academy, No. 7 Old Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and 

Gentry that they continue to receive ignments of Objects of Fine Arts, 

Boggage, &c. from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Cus- 

tom-House, &c.; and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all 
parts of the world. 

Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and every information, may be 
had on application at their Office as above. Also in Paris, of M. M. 
Chenue, No. 28 Rue Croix des Petits Champs (established upwards of 50 
on Packer and Custom-House Agent to the French Court and to the 

usée Royale. 





ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner of this 
long-celebrated Establishment, informs the public "that this Beer, » 
strongly recommended by the Faculty, not sold to the Trade, can 
only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 


City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 





[BFECTIVE HEARING has so many shades 
and di that it has been found indispensably necesssary t0 
construct SOUND MAGNIFIERS of various Ts, $0 as to provide the 
Deaf with ly to eac! » and suited to the 
circumstances under which ‘the aid is required. ‘The most powertul of 
destness; 1 rious propery of brig very distant sounds to. the 
3 its curious it sounds 

(which is peculiar to this instrument seat it invaluable in 
worship and large assemblies. But the most convenient of the whole are 

ose that can be attached to the ears, and so long as they are on, the 
wearer’s remains uninterrupted. 

Sold onl: W. PINE, at the General R for Hearing Instru- 
ments, Soa etna, the third House from nig 

Descriptions sent free on receipt of two post stamps. 
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THE HEWLETT FUND. —In publishing a list 
T of donations received to the 26th ult., the gentlemen 
who have the disposition of the fund offer "their thanks to 
the public, to various charitable, literary, and masonic in- 
stitutions, as well as the public press in London and in the 
country, for their benevolent and effective assistance. 

Of the nine destitute orphans of the late lamented clergy- | yy 
man and author, two are crippled, one has a defective eye, 
and five are females, 

With such claims upon the fund, it is proposed to keep the 
list of subscriptions open for the present, in the earnest hope 
that the sympathy of the public may be further manifested, 
and that through the influence of those persons of distinc- 
tion, and the ladies and gentlemen who have already contri- 
puted, and are acquainted with the details of this melancholy 
case, a permanent fund may be secured, for the future pro- 
tection, exclusively, of the most helpless ‘of these orphans. 

The two youngest children, aged respectively five and six 
years, are candidates for admission into the Infant Orphan 
‘Asylum, Wanstead. The election will be held on the 26th 
April, and it is earnestly trusted that the subscribers will 
jend their kindest aid thus to provide for the two infants 
(Theodore and Blanche). This is especially urged on all the 
friends of the late Rev. J. T. Hewlett, as the Committee of 
the above Charity have, with their characteristic considera- 
tion, already most kindly received one of the infants into 
the ‘Asylum on the faith of its election being secured on the 
above day. 
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Messrs. Glyn and Co., 67 Lombard Street; Messrs. Praed 
and Co., 189 Fleet Street; and Oliver Vile, Esq., Manager of 
the London and Westminster Bank, St. James’ 8 Square : con- 
tinue to receive contributions from the London and country 
bankers, and other subscribers. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


8 Waterloo Place, Pall seit na - George-street, Edinburgh ; 
12 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 


Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 
Hananegr Dz Castao, Esq., Deputy-Chuirman, 


Samuel Anderson, Esq. F. C. Maitland, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. William Railton, sq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Resident. John Ritchie, E: 

Charles Downes, Esq. F.H, Thomson, ie. 
Charles Graham, Esq. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and im the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement, 


Its Annual Income being upwards of £84,000. 


The Bonus added to Policies from March 1834 to the 3lst December 
1840, is as follows:— 


Time Assured. 
6 Years 10 oe 
6 Years ° 
4 Years ‘or 
2 Years » ~» 


Sum Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
5 . . 6831. 6s. 8d. 
5000, . 600 0 0 

5000, . 400 0 0 

5000 ° 200 0 0 


The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale; and 

only One- ~half need be paid for the first Five Years, where the Insur- 

ance is for 

Parties a to secure the benefit of the next division of profits in 

1848 should make immediate application. 

ans made on Policics to the extent of half the sum to be assured, on 

security approved by the Directors of the Company. 

No Entrance-money or charge, except the Policy stamp. 

Every information will be afforded, on application to the Resident 

os E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., No. 8 Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 
jon. 





DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAIT THAT 

could truly be pronounced a flattering likeness we certain 
never expected to see: that phenomenon, however, | was presented to us on 

recently visiting Mr. Claudet’s 

«* We confess we had no idea of the possibility of producing anything so 

artistic and elegant on a metal plate.”—Art-Unio e e nities 

Mr. CLAUDET'S Establishment is open daily at 18 King William 

treet, corner of Adelaide Street, West Strand. 








BEARDS COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC 


PORTRAITS are taken a’ 
34 Parliament Street, Westminster ; 
85 King William eer City; and 
a lytechnic I ation, Regent Street. 
“ A picture is now 5 ily juced, far, far, superior [to an; 
otal Erne iy renee, & > very far, Ito any 
seems to us no less wonderful than the discovery 





ot nena iteel Morning Post, 





RTIST’S GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, Py the Relief of Dospret Artists, their Widows 
hans. $14 r y Royal Charter 1842. 
immediate Protection of 
Her Most Excellent Majesty THE QUEEN. 
Patron—His sign Highness PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. 

The Nobility, Friends, and Subscribers, are respectfully informed, that 
the THIRTY. SECOND ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will be ocleneeved 
in FREEMASON’S HALL on SATURDAY, the 27th — 

Samvet Jones Loyp, Esq., in the Chair. 
WILLIAM JOHN ROPER, Assist. Sec. 





Under 








LITERATURE AND ART. 
ABST-UNION of LONDON. 


Royal Charter. 
Presipent—H.R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 


The lists fur the current year WILL CLOSE on the 3ist instant. Sub- 
scribers will receive for each guinea » besides the chance of obtai: 
a work of art at the distribution, a pair of | rints, the “ Last Embrace,” ai 
the “ Neapolitan Iv, after” ” engraved by Mr. Charles Rolls and Mr. F. A. 
Heath respectively, T. Uwins, R.A., with a Set of Engravings 
Outline, from seven of the Cartoons submitted in competition for the 
Premium of £500 oftered by e Society for an Historical Picture. 


GEORGE GODWIN Sec 
LEWIS POCOCK, {Honorary wetaries. 
4 Trafalgar Square, March 1, 1847. 


Incorporated by 





HE EXHIBITION of SELECT SPECIMENS 

of ENGLISH MANUFACTURES, a = A after the 11th of March, 

will be OPENED Pd eg ev I neng Oo and Sun- 

day, between 11 and 4, at the SOCIET a "ART John 

Street, Adelphi. TICKETS of ADMISSION and Conlepe a ma: ante had 

of the — of the Society, of the Exhibitors, and of the enleoeuse 
tion 

Gases Street: Mr. John Mortlock, No. 250; Mr. J. Pablegss 

uit No. 210.—Paus, MALL: 

No. 1: vodail Boxp Schone tise _ 


email > Ni 5 — 
Mr. George Bell, No. yell, Messrs: G Grant and Griffith, corner of St Paul's 
Churchyard, Ludgate 
N.B. No Tickets can pe had except by Members direct trom the So- 
ciety'’s House. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


ROWLAND BRADSHAW (No. 5, March Ist), 
his oe and Adventures on the Ate’ to Fame, dedicated t 
pod ied pal Men of England, by the Author of Raby Rattler; of the y santo 

ion of which (now playing at the Surrey) the Press says :— 
« > vaecides success.” —Times. 
“ Full of bustling incident and dramatic situation.”—Weekly Dispatch, 
“ Unequivocally successful.”—Sunday Times. 
“ Promises a long run.”—Douglas Jerrold. 
** Produced with much success.”—Bell’s Life. 
“ Has proved a hit.”—Jllustrated News. 
“ Quite successtul.”"—Morning Advertiser. 
“ RowLanD poe —From its great originality alone, it deserves 
success.”—Court Jour 
“ Reminds us favourably of Fielding : this is great praise, but we intend 
it as such.”—Weekly Time 
London : shaves and Co., and all Booksellers. 





Next week, the Sixth Edition, bo jn additions, post 8vo, 
VESTIGES of the NATURAL HISTORY of 


London: John uit, iets Street, Soho, 





Next week will be published, in post 8vo, with 148 Illustrations, 12¢, 
HE ANCIENT WORLD; or, Picturesque 
Sketches of Creation. ‘ 


D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S,, F.G.S8 
Professot of Geology in King’s College, London, &e. &e. 


John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





YLD’S POPULAR ATLAS of the WORLD, 

consisting of detailed Maps of 4 different —_ of the Globe. 

To be completed in Twenty-four Monthly Numbers, each Number con- 

— Two Maps, by informa. 

Prin oo ted by "Sane Wyn, "ee to the omer and H.R.H. 
ince A 


Ibert. 
mber is published oy 27th of each Month (size 23 inches by 
28 poche: Price 1s. 6d. plain; 2s. _ coloured. 


James Wyld, Charing Orden East, four doors trom Trafalgar Square, 
and 2 Roy sf ry 








Henfrey's Botany. 
In a few days will be published, with 18 Plates, in foolscap 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
UTLINES of STRUCTURAL and PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL BOTANY. 


By ARTHUR HENFREY, F.L.S., & 
Lecturer on Botany at St. George’s and the Middlesex Hospitals, 


John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





New Work by Captain Marryat. 
©n the Ist of April will be published, the Ist Part of the 
UVENILE LIB BA RY 
By Captain MARRYAT. 


Cones One Shilling; commencing with an 
En, Hae te cians call ailed THE Ci a gi OF THE NEW FOREST; fo be 
followed succession. ork will be printed on 
paper, A py rt es Pe Each ‘namber will consist 
pages of and t ved on steel, 


H, Hurst, phe William Street, Strand. 


To be continued Mont 


ty-two. 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
OTLAND DELINEATED; in a series of 


af the Cou eg tad ts Asl* 
in 
1, will be ready on the Ist 
Price To SUBSCRIBERS. 
Prints, 1/. 14.3; Proofs, 1/. 11s. 6d.; Coloured and Mounted, 3. 3s. 


Published by J. Hi 1 ; A ; 
by logarth, bye ye Sonten Edinburgh ; and 


MR. DISRAELI’S NEW WORK. 


A N C R E 


OR, THE NEW CRUSADE. 3 vols. (Jn a few days). 


T 


D; 





Third Edtiion, 12mo, cloth, 5¢. 


COMPENDIUM of DOMESTIC MEDI- 


BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
For 1847. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 
‘| Corrected throughout to the Present Time, from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c,; ani 
CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 
1 vol., with 1500 Engravings of Arms, &c., 38s. bound. (Now ready). 


MI 


@ source 
and for ata 


Aut! 
By JOHN SAVORY. 

lember of the Society of Apothecaries, and President ot the al Phar- 
- ” maceutical Society of Great Britain. = 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. In2 vi 





8vo, with plates, 7s. 


ODY and | and SOUL; or, Life, Mind, a and Mat- 
im Liviog Things: Things ; as tothe Peculiar Matar the Physiology oF Life and 
Mind more easily understood by the General Reader. 


Wit I 


Author 


A THIRD EDITION OF| The STORY of LILLY 


HOCHELAGA; DAWSON. By Mrs. CROWE, Authoress of “ Susp 
Or, England in the New World. ae 57 a vols. R - od —_ H - tate 
Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. Se ees te ae Saeating & de 
; racter as Susan Ho and her adventures are not ley 
Author of “ The Crescent and the Cross.” 2vols,, 214, bound, romantic. Mrs. Eiepley, 's style possesses a charm Which = 
(Now ready.) ders her work irresistible.” —Dispatch, 


“. GEORGE REDFORD, M.R.C.8.L., &c. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





In 21 vols. fop., price 5s. each, bound, with 80 Plates, 


MA 


YaAtry's ONLY COMPLETE HISTORY of 
By pny SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. 
The Conte ee Ret. T, 8. HUG iad 
Also, a New Enlarged Edition, in 7 vols. 8vo, 


HUGHES’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 
1760 to 1837, 
London ; George Bell, 186 Fleet Street. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





In 1 ¥ol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d., with numerous Illustrations, 
(CHRONICLES of CHARTER - HOUSE. 
London: George Bell, 186 Fleet Street. 





Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 
Now ready, Seventh Edition, revised, with Woodcuts, vo, 18. 
PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY ; or, the Modern 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as illustrative 
ome By CHARLES LYELL, F.G.S. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





8vo, 58. 
HORT ANTHEMS, or INTROITS, 
tee boone & Tolised by c. the Year; the Music derived 


C, SPENCER. 
These will be found an a) riate substitute for the “ Sanc’ 
improperly used as an Introi 
accom, 


either be in rem ith 
sun, Ny W: 
aria fear pares” . i 
London: James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 


for 
from 





NTHEMS and SERVICES he CHURCH 
HOIRS, No. ITs § other 
ANT HEMS ("This 
The Lord is risen”) suit No. xI. earn tax ns a variety of 
neh sia fa id trangia of tera 
tor the course Ecclesiastical Year. 
London: James Burns. 





Volume IT. Price 4s. cloth, 
ELECT WRITINGS of ROBERT 
yo 
To be issued in ezven post Svo, sae volumes, embellished ati Vignette 
sen Volume fe vas published on he ist of January, 1647. 
SUBJROTS OF THE VOLUMES. 


Val. ~~ Essays Familiar and Humorous. 
It. Essays Moral and Economic. 
iv. Essays on Philosophical Subjects, Sentimental Essays, and 


¥. History of the Rebellion of 1745-6. 
VI. Traditions of Edinburgh. 
VII. Popular Rhymes of Scotland, &c. 
Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers. 
Corner, and 147 Strand. 


» 





Parker’s German Classics, 
Fep. 8vo, 2s. 


Sorte sn ap WILLIAM TELL, with Intro- 
duction and ‘otes, by Dr. BERNAYS, Professor of German, 
King’s College, 


SCHILLER’S MAID of ID of ORLEANS, and other 
Works, 


London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 








Part I., to be pleted in Five Q ly Paris, at 2s. each, 
REATISE on a DIET and ote IME N. 
eek oo 
By 1AM H ROBERTSO! rgoN, a. ey 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


London: W. 8S. Orr and Co., 2 Amen 


a 


In 12mo, price 6s. 

ASONIC INSTITUTES. 
By Various Authors. 

Author ero Foe ie GEORGE OLIVER, D.D., ee, = 


Golden Remain of the Hage porrerem tobe ot a series, entitled, “ The 
ere and. com Early Masonic Writers,” now res. entt ing monthly. 


i 
agin ante = a New Volume, on “M 
Richard Spencer, 314 High Holborn. 





Also lately published, price 7s. 64, a new work of singular and varied 
P interest, entitled, ‘ex 


STRAY LEAVES from a FREEMASON’S 
NOTE-BOOK. By a Svurro.e Rector. 
Sunday Times, many ‘leaves’ which will be read with ee ani 
= of ive and —_ high pt teal tivence, Sn — tnd whe ls aequ bt wun 


In 5 vols. 8vo, a Second Edition, with 535 Illustrations, price 4/. 140, 6, 


ME: YARRELL’S | HISTORY of BRITISH 


Also, a Tn og - gal tothe First Ses Svo, 2s. Gd. ; royal Svo, 5s 
imperial 80, 7s. 6d. 
_ Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row, London. 





Recently published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 36s, 


RAVELS in LYCIA, MILYAS, and the 
CIBYRATIS, in company with the late Rev. E. T. Daniell. 

By Lieut. SPBATE, RNs ond Prefuse EDWARD FORBES. 
“Tf the of the ies was midway terminated by the 
fatal issue of kis. Daniell’s te —. ‘an we have the geographical labour 
of Lieut. Spratt, and the natural history, hical, and Lard scientific 
labours of Forbes—a gentleman so so accomplished in y branches 
that _ tribute to Goldsmith's literature might well be applied | to his wide 
pep aha: science (with literature included); for he touches nothing which 

adorn.”—Literary Gaxette, Nov. + 28. 





Reviewed also in the Atlas, Jan. 2; Athenaeum, Nov. 28 ; Biblical Re- 
view, By Honign uarterly Review, Feb. ; Ecclesiastic, Jan. ; Examiner, 
Ji eo 4 merged Jan. 20; Morning 

February; Spectator, Dec. 12; ani 


John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





“The Suffolk Rector has ry “” 
echtasianpend Tile speaheane. eS wor! ‘which. fixes the reader’s 
“ it hao many Sotttis to otto it to the public. "Literary Gaxette. 








bared P Plater ot Specie and fous fw ge ny aaa i 

HE ESCULENT FUNGUSES of ENGLAND. 

A Treatise on bias eapsomien Classical at Eisteny , Uses, Characters, a 
siractate, Nutri Cooking and Preserving, 

By By CHARLES ape BADHAM, M.D. 
“In the present Europe, @ more general 
hnewiedge of the properties and expats ) ena pants an be 
Reeve, Brothers, King William Street, Strand, 








New Work by the Rev. Alfred Williams. 
Fep. 8vo, price 7¢. 
HRISTIAN EXAMPLES, it in | Sermons (each 
ers Six Minutes eg phy BF, the use of Atha th 


By the Rev. ALFRED WILLIAMS, M.A. 
enato Morning Froachey at Berkeley and Quebec Chapels, and 
cturer at St. Pancras Churc! 
Also, by the same Author, 
HOME SERMONS. Second Edition. Price 6s. 
London: Bowdery and Kerby, 190 Oxford Street. 


In post 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s. 
EQUEL to LECTURES delivered a 
Literary and Mechanics’ cory by W. H. LEATHAM. 

— Rise, Growth, Maturity, and Prospects of English Lite 
retaren The AG voquisition of noteiet The ‘Analysis of Mind—Dr, 
Brown's System 's tas oo Ethics—The In- 
materiality and ortality of the Soul — reaming—Sorhnam Sornnambulis- 

a EF, iltusions‘The Cultivation ME the Mind. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Uniform with the Standard Novels. 
In 1 vol., price 6s. bound, 
A®tHUR ARUNDEL; a Tale of th 
English Revolution. 
By HORACE SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “ Brambletye House,” &c. 
2. THE HUSSAR. By the Author of “The 
Subaltern,” &c. 
H. Hurst, 27 King William Street, Strand. 





Dr. Adam Clarke’s Commentary. 


In sixty Parts, im ve, each Part, 2s.; or the cone 
wat, bound cot, Bed inp Sr Snot "or bend in call, 


LARKE’S COMMENTARY on the HOLY 
the Old and New Testament. The ae. 
of the present ai 





2 vols. 80, with ngravings, price 2. 22. 
Og esr Introductory, Descriptive, and 


By DAVID ciumad aan ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S. 
Fellow of Jesus College, “sae meet of Geology 


comprelinsive tn st vue io eal abe, work and zara 


F een wxdeuts intermixed with 
the text.’ 





in King’s 


in its 
wat boo 


a 





een uumuan ton 





ng and _—s Ter wine 


3 designed as 


Commen a belp 
A New Edition with ae auth 


standing ofthe Sacred ed Writings. 
By ADAM CLARKE, LL.D., F.S.A., &c. 
*,* “Now my dear Everett, tell Mr. Tess it will not be to hima send 
hind edition, for the and the 
author's own and last hand will give him a complete new copyright. 
Tam, my dear Everett, 
Yours affectionately, 
A, Cran’ 
London; William Tegg and Go., Panctas Lane; and J. Masdi, City Newt 
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8 New Burlington Sireet, March 6, 1847. 


[BENTLEY will publish during the present 
M ~ — the following NEW WORKS. r 


i 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
In 8vo, with numerous Engravings, &c., 14s. bound, 
The First Volume of Sir HARRIS NICOLAS’S 
HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
70 THE WARS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
[Now ready. 
11. 
In 8vo, with Portrait, &c. 
MEMOIRS OF JACQUES CQEUR, 
THE FRENCH ARGONAUT. 


By LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 
Author of the “ Lives of Eminent Englishwomen,” &c. 


II. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations on Steel and Wood, 


HILL-SIDE SKETCHES ; 
Witn LeGEnpDs oF THE CHEVIOTS ANDTHE LAMMERMUIR. 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 
Author of “ wild Sports of a West,” “ Storles of Waterloo,” 
Ce 


In 3 ay 8vo, 
MARMADUKE HERBERT; 
OR, THE FATAL ERROR. 


By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 
Author of the ‘‘ Femme de Chambre,” &c. 


New Work by M. de Lamartine. 
In 3 vols. 8vo, with Plates, 
The FALL ofthe FRENCH MONARCHY; 
OR, THE HISTORY OF THE GIRONDISTS, 


By M. DE LAMARTINE. 
With an Introduction and Notes, by W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 


In 3 wie post 8vo, 
SMILES AND TEARS; 
OR, THE ROMANCE OF LIFE. 


By CHARLES WHITEHEAD, 
Author of “ Richard Savage,” &c. 


ALSO, NOW READY. 


HOWITT'S 
HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE 
BRITISH POETS. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 30s, bound. 


PEATHERSTONHAUGH'S 
CANOE VOYAGE up the MINNAY- 
SOTOR,. 
2 vols, 8vo, with Map and Plates, 28s. 


IIt. 
KIRKHOLME PRIORY; 
OR, MODERN HEROIsM. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Ransom.” 
8 vols. 


THE NEW AND CONCLUDING SERIES OF 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
With a Memoir of the Author. Edited by his Son. 


One vol., with IMustrations by Lzecu and George Crvutk- 
SHANK, and Two Portraits of the Author, 10s. 6d, 


v. 
CLEVELAND: 
A TALE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


vi. 
THE EXPERIENCES OF A GAOL 
CHAPLAIN. 
8 vols. 12. 11, 6d. 


Rictagy Bexriey, New Burlington Street, 
blisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


ae 





MISS PARDOE’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood, by Witt1am and GrorcE 
MEasom, 2/. 2s. bound, 


LOUIS THE FOURTEEN TH, 


AND 


"THE COURT OF FRANCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By JULIA PARDOE, 
Author of “ The City of the Sultan,” &c. 








NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EMILIA WYNDHAM.” 


Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits of Apmrnat Coxrenr and his Brothers, Cuartes IX., Parnce pe Conner, 
CATHERINE DE MEDICIS, MARGARET DE VALOIS, JEANNE D’ALBRET, from Original Paintings in the 
Collections of the Duke or SuTHERLAND and Eart AMHERST, 1/. 10s. bound, 


THE HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS; 


oR, 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION IN FRANCE. 
By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” “The Two Old Mens’ Tales,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





On 8lst March, post 8vo, 


M O 


By the Author of “ TYPEE.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





A NEW NOVEL FOR ONE SHILLING! 








On March 1st was published, the First Volume of a New Monthly Series, entitled 


THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 


Each Volume will contain about 320 pages, foolscap 8vo, neatly bound in a handsome cover, and will, with few 
exceptions, include an entire Novel, which will be sold for ONE SHILLING. 


The object of the Publishers is to produce Works of the highest character (in almost every instance valuable Copyrights), 
at the lowest price consistent with remunerating profit, relying on their merit to insure an extensive circulation. 


The First Work is an Original Novel, by WM. CARLETON, Esq, entitled 


THE BLACK PROPHET; 


A TALE OF IRISH FAMINE. 


A ve AY great power, which has just been eae in the Dublin University Magazine, and has never been 
published in a — form, It is almost universally admitted by the readers of that periodical to be the most successful 
of the author’s efforts, 


OnfApril 1st will appear the First Volume of 


MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN, 


By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
A work of most intense interest, which has just app din the feuili 





This will be followed by Works by 
COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 
AUTHOR OF “TWO OLD MEN’S TALES.” 
MISS MITFORD. 
J. BANIM. 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 


MARY HOWITT. 
MRS. 8. C. HALL. 
J. B. FRAZER. 
GEORGE SAND. 
T. C, GRATTAN. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
In One handsome Volume, post 8vo, 10s. 6d., in an entirely new and gorgeous style of binding, 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THE BLACK PROPHET. 


By W. CARLETON, Esq. 
WITH SIX DESIGNS BY HARVEY, 


London: SIMMS and M‘INTYRE, 13 Paternoster Row; and 26 Donegal Street, Belfast. 





Liverpool: GEORGE PHILIP, Edinburgh: JOHN MENZIES, Dublin; CUMMING and FERGUSON, 
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yigew a HEATH’S ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT. 


On the Thirty-first of March, 1847, will be published, 
- THE FIRST PART OF A NEW EDITION OF 


/'PHE NEW TESTAMENT, 


EMBELLISHED WITH . 


, j A SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


a 


AND EACH PAGE SURROUNDED BY 
AN ELABORATE DECORATIVE BORDER, DRAWN BY THE FIRST ARTISTS, 
And engraved in the highest style of the Art on Boov, 
UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR. CHARLES HEATH. 


To be published Monthly, and comprised in about Thirty Parts, elegantly printed in Small Folio, price Two SHILLINGS; or on Large Paper, 
price THREE SHILLINGS each, 





Tae present Era of the World of Books may not inaptly be termed the Pictorial. Scarcely a Work issuesfrom the press wherein the eye of the reader is not sought to be instructed 
and gratified as well asthe mind, and the arts of design are continually taxed to produce novel and pleasing effects in Book-embellishment. Amidst the consequent general and 
strenuous emulation, the boast of having surpassed every previous display, and attained the highest point of excellence, has been so often repeated, that considerable scepticism as tp 
alf'such pretensions has naturally enough become the prevailing disposition of the public mind. But the Proprietors of ‘‘HEatu’s ILLustratED New TESTAMENT” are convinced 
ay — Work, from the completely original and peculiar style of its embellishment, will be admitted to far excel any similar Publication that has yet been issued from the Eng. 
ress. 
Five Hundred Borders of surpassing beauty, each generally illustrative of the Text enclosed, will or tthe Work. In addition, there will be between Two and Three Hundrei 
ttes, embodying all the most prominent subjects in the New Testament. These will be mostly from original designs, but will also include some of the finest specimens of the 
Ancient and Modern Schools, thus making the Work a complete Gallery of Scriptural Subjects. The aid of the best artists in London and Paris has been secured; and as seven 
numbers are already printed, no interruption can occur in the regular publication of the Work. 


Specimens of the Work may be seen at all Booksellers. 











SHARPE’S CORRESPONDING MAPS. 





On the 31st of March, 1847, will be published, to be completed in Twenty-seven Monthly Parts, each containing Two Maps, in a Wrapper, 
* yh Price EIGHTPENCE Plain, or ONE SHILLING Coloured, 


PART I. OF A 


SERIES OF MODERN MAPS, 
CONSTRUCTED UPON A SYSTEM OF SCALE AND PROPORTION, FROM THE MOST RECENT AUTHORITIES, 


BY JOHN SHARPE, 
AND ENGRAVED ON STEEL BY J. WILSON LOWRY. 


_ 5 ed - 





Tux object aimed at by the Proprietors of this undertaking is to produce a Series of Maps, which shall combine at once new and important means of facilitating 
; with just accuracy and skiful execution, at an unexampled lowness of ce. Nothing superfluous will be admitted into the collection, to the 
of its cost, nor will an: be omitted, the absence of which wou!d impair its general utility. The result, it is confidently expected, will be a Work available lor 

all pupae of general reference, complete in character, hensive in scope, and compact in form—accomplishing by its peculiar plan of construction effects of great practical value, 

never before attem: on ae te See the means of every one who desires to possess an Atlas. 
The extreme c! of serié¢s will be bestunderstood by contrasting it with some well-known example, such as the admiirable Maps of the Society for the Diffusion of 

Useful Knowledge. I 1 be equal to them in fulness, accuracy, quality of paper, and neatness of execution; whilst it will be larger in size, and the price per sheet will be 


term “Corresponding Maps” is applied to indicate that uniformity of scale by which they are distinguished from those of every other collection. If we,open any Atlas extant, 

we shall find.in it almost as great a dive: of scal¢s as Of Maps ; the latter, therefore, are so contradictory as to admit of no direct comparison with each other, either as to the linear 
or superficial dimensions they respectively represent. “Questions affecting these matters can thus be solved only by means of tedious arithmetical calculations in: each separate case; 
and, after ail, the information so obtained is wanting in force, faluess, and precision.. The eye does riot seize it at a glance, nor does it impress itself-in vivid and simple characters 
. Great difference between Continents and States prevail, but if the subject is examined, it will be seen that a change of scale in the case of each individual map, » 

purpose of the Work is to place the Maps more efficiently in correspondence with each other, by limiting the 


nor : 
%o'the inconsiderable number of four; the sheets ofeach series, just like the-several parts of a single ma, 
to the eye, and being = admeasurement one with the other. . 


The Proprietors e es to complete the Maps—the size, 18%4 inches by 14% inches; and from the progress already made in the engraving of the 
plates, the regular appearance of the numbers can be 


Part I. will contain Great Britain and Ireland— France. 
Il. ly England and Wales; with Railways, iwo sheets. 
III. » ~ ~--Scotland — Ireland. 
-1V.. = «s) - » Belgium and Holland— Prussia and the German States. 
For Commercial Purposes, and far General Diffusionin Public, National, and other Schools, the Maps will be sold in ‘separate sheets, at Fourpence each plain, 
‘ Lue ce coloured. . 








London: CHAPMAN and-HALL, 186 Strand; -~ - 
JOHN MENZIES; Edinburgh; CUMMING and FERGUSON, Dublin. 
, fe RS Pisin, Printer Gecnne Lever, ‘Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Camberwell New Road, in ¢ i County of Surrey, Printer, and Francs 
the County » Printer, at their » Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in the Parish of Saint Bride, in the London ; and pablise! ¥ 
id County of Middleser. om Sanivtey, & ‘March by 1817 Agente for New York: Wiley and Putnam, 161" Broadvoy. re Ofe,Momber 7 Wingo irs 
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